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POLE-SITTER SERVICE. The self-styled “world’s greatest 
steeplejack and human fly” is wondering if he can prevail on the 
elements to withhold any electrical storms between Memorial Day 
and the Fourth of July. 

lhirty-seven-year-old Marshall P. Jacobs, Coshocton, Ohio, who 
plans to spend those 35 days sitting on a 16-in. square box, mounted 
atop a 308-ft. pole, looked at the half-finished metal pole April 20 
and said his only worry was lightning. He said he was planning to 
install a lightning arrester on the pole. 

The “sitter” also said he intends to equip his perch with a tele- 
phone, radio, electric heater—and a red light to warn off low flying 
aircraft. 

eee 


TELEPHONE INTRODUCTION! How to avoid in-law trouble 
was demonstrated clearly by Army Lieut. Wallace W. Anderson, who 
is stationed in Brisbane, Australia. Married 18 months, Lieutenant 
Anderson introduced his wife to his parents via trans-Pacific tele- 
phone. 

eee 


SWEET MUSIC! Pat smashed into a telephone pole with such 
force that wire and pole came down around his ears. Half un- 
conscious in the wreckage, he reached out feebly, fingered the 
wire and murmured: “Thank Heavens, I’ve lived a good life. 
They’ve given me a harp.” 

ee @«e 


LULLABIES BY TELEPHONE. Rock-a-bye baby, on the tele- 
phone. That's right—the telephone—a new line to the Land of Nod. 

You have the word of Michael Maloney of New York City who 
says he’s been singing other people's babies to sleep for more than 
a month, that one telephonic chorus of “Rock-a-bye Baby,” and two 
of “Too-ra-loo-ra-loo-ral” deliver most howling infants into the 
hands of the Sandman. 

Maloney, a diaper service route man, says he hit on the idea of 
singing lullabies over the telephone while he delivered kiddies’ 
unmentionables on his Westchester rounds for a diaper service. He 
was promptly provided with a telephone, full time off frem his 
route, and other drivers spread the news that a telephone call 
would put the tunes of the “Lullabydour” at the service of harassed 
mothers. 


COW-BELL CONTACT! Of two neighbors in Des Moines, Iowa, 
states The Monthly Bulletin, one had a telephone, the other could 
not get one. So they strung a rope between the two houses, with 
a cowbell on the non-subscriber’s rope end. When the plutocrats 
with a telephone got a call for one of the neighbor's family, they 
pulled the rope and so rang the cow bell. Neighbourly, we call it! 


CRAZY ABOUT BOOKS! The inmate of a St. Louis insane 
asylum borrowed three long books from the library each morning, 
returned them the same afternoon. The librarian tested him with 
the city telephone directory. Sure enough, he was back with it a 
few hours later. 

“Don’t tell me you've finished that big book already,” said the 
librarian. 

“I certainly have,” answered the tricked one. “The plot was 
rotten, but oh boy, what a cast!” 
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SINGLE BASE PLATE 


Both desk and wall telephones use 
the same base plate. All components 
are mounted on the base plate and 
are easily accessible. Housings are 
changed in a matter of seconds. 


NO SCREWS TO REMOVE NO CIRCUIT WIRING TO SOLDER! 


—when you want to replace an induction coil or con- Insert Four Screws for the wall type telephone. Just 
denser. Both plug into the circuit like a tube into your radio! remove the rubber feet from the base plate, mount it on 
the wall, fasten the housing, and you're done! 


Seime aud Money rohead ... ORDER NO 


We sincerely believe the new Kellogg 1000 Series Masterphones to be! 
greatest values in telephones ever offered... with improved fea 
throughout that will definitely save you time and money. Hundreds 
operating companies agree with us—as an unprecedented number of ord 
KELLOGG prove. These are being filled as rapidly as production conditions pem™ 
MASTERPHONES Ask your Kellogg representative for a demonstration and get booked 
an early order. ; 


KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO. 6650 sourn cicero AVENUE CHICAGO 38, ILLINO 
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THE “ABUNDANT LIFE’ 


AMERICANS have heard a lot about “the abundant life” in 
recent years. Ever since 1933 the politicians, looking for votes, 
have rung the changes on that phrase which was lifted from the 
Bible, and, hence, was supposed to have a peculiar charm. 

In an address at the commencement exercises at Syracuse Uni- 
versity the other day Senator Ball of Minnesota referred to “the 
abundant life,” and made some comments of more than ordinary 
interest. The approach of the Truman administration to the 
abundant life, he said, is “authoritarian rather than liberal,” and 
along Communistic and Fascist lines. 

“Its proposals on any issue always are that the government 
take over the whole job, leaving very little to individual initiative, 
and sharply curtailing individual freedom,” declared the Minne- 
sota senator. “‘The primary goal of liberals is not complete eco- 
nomic security for all, but the greatest possible degree of equality 
of opportunity for all with insistence that measures to achieve this 
goal must expand rather than curtail individual freedom.” 

Again, to quote the senator: “The administration’s approach 
basically is that government should guarantee everybody a high 
standard of living, regardless of what the individual himself does. 
We should talk about 60,000,000 opportunities, not 60,000,000 
jobs.” 

Senator Ball was appointed as a Republican, but supported Mr. 
Roosevelt in 1944. His new definitions of political classes indicate 
that he has learned considerable during his experience in Wash- 
ington. This is how he defines them: 

LIBERAL—“One who must be devoted to liberty and equality 

of opportunity for all individuals.” 

AUTHORITARIAN—“Opposite of liberal—one who believes 

that a particular group has a special mission to plan the whole 

pattern of society and require all individuals, whether they 
like it or not, to fit into that pattern.” 

CONSERVATIVE—“One who says, ‘Let’s go slow about de- 

stroying or changing our present institutions’.” 

RADICAL—“Opposite of Conservative, always ready to try 

almost any experiment.” 


Coming from a political leader who is regarded as a liberal, 
these definitions have peculiar interest in this, a political year. 





to discuss has to do with the prob- 

lems facing our small companies 
in their effort to render a better grade 
of service that certainly will be de- 
manded by the public as the postwar 
period progresses and in order to place 
themselves in a stronger and sounder 
financial position. 


The title of the address, “It Can Be 


Te: SUBJECT I have been asked 


Done,” may not appear to have much 
significance, but a little later on I 
think its application to the subject 


matter will be apparent. 

I said that the welfare of the small 
companies is a pet subject of ours. It 
has been for two years. During that 
time we have warned the industry that 
if the smaller companies did not re- 
ceive further aid and guidance from 
associations, large companies, trade 
journals and state regulatory bodies, 
many of them would go out of business, 
which would have an over-all weaken- 
ing effect upon the entire industry as 
a private enterprise, thus inviting gov- 
ernment intervention in our industry. 

It is not that we think the small 
companies need or desire charity or 
that they want anyone to come in and 
run their business for them. But our 
efforts, in behalf of these companies, 
are based on the thought that, because 
of their size and limited resources, 
they are not able to keep abreast of 
rapidly changing and complicated de- 
velopments and trends in the art. We 
are convinced that these small 
panies need and would like to have 
advice and guidance from any of us 
who are in a position to give it. 


com- 


We also have stressed the need for 
the smaller companies to take the 
initiative in their own behalf if they 
are to expect consideration from others 
in the industry. We have emphasized 
that they must adopt more up-to-date 
bookkeeping methods, improve service 
by bettering their plants and secure 
adequate rates to produce sufficient 
revenue to run their business on a 
profitable basis. 


So for 27 months now, we have con- 
tinued to stress the need of the indus- 
try’s increased support of its smaller 
units and we shall continue to do so 
as long as we think such activity is 
needed. 

Within the last several months we 
have seen increased attention and con- 
sideration given to the small companies’ 
problems by the industry in general. 
Some state commissions are showing 
more interest in helping those com- 
panies improve their operations, par- 
ticularly in approving applications for 
increased rates where it is proved that 
higher rates are necessary. .. . 


For some time we have seen in- 


me) 
BE DONE 


By R. C. RENO 


TELEPHONY 's editor traces 
steps taken by a small company 
owner to convert his business 
from an unprofitable to a profit- 
able basis in addresses before 
Nebraska and Illinois conventions. 





creased activity on the part of small 
companies, themselves, in putting their 
houses in order. Many of them have 
taken steps to adopt more adequate 
accounting systems, to apply for in- 
creased rates, to imprové service by 
installing modern central office equip- 
ment and by adopting up-to-date con- 
struction and maintenance practice. 


But there still are too many “Doubt- 
ing Thomases” among the small com- 
panies—too many who say that it is 
useless to try to modernize their 
service as the public will not pay the 
necessary rates. I doubt seriously that 
those having this “defeatist’” attitude 
have ever made much concerted effort 
to really find out if their subscribers 
would be willing to pay higher rates 
for more and better service. Yet, the 
longer they continue to operate under 
this impression, the nearer they come 
to the time when they will have to 
their doors or let someone else 
take over the responsibility of giving 
their communities telephone service. 


close 


Yes, there are too many among our 
small companies, when advised to im- 
prove their service and increase their 
rates, who say, “It can’t be done.” But 
on the other hand, there are many 
other small company owners who say, 
“It Can Be Done,” and who have gone 
out and proved it. 


During the past year, we have re- 
ceived letters from quite a few owners 
of small properties, relating the steps 
they have taken to put their small 
exchanges on a profitable basis. There 
isn’t one who has not put a higher 
schedule into effect—and the interest- 


ing point is that only a few report 
loss of stations as a result of the rat 
increases. But, of course, everyone 
them made, or offered to make, soi 
improvement in service prior to aski 
their subscribers to pay higher rat 
But there were other important items 
which were involved in almost all of 
the cases reported to us. 

Of particular interest was a lett 
from one of our subscribers who had 
taken over a company having two 
small, unprofitable exchanges and p 
them on a paying basis. As his expe 
ence ran the gamut of all the require- 
ments that are necessary in rehabi 
tating small exchanges, I would 
to review his activities which definite] 
prove that “Jt Can Be Done”— and 
successfully. 


like 


The company I refer to is located 
a midwestern state. The present owner 
took over the management in January, 
1940. For two years previous to this 
date he had been a lineman for a small 
mutual. Prior to this job he had been 
a book salesman. So, just keep in mind, 
that up to the present time he has been 
in the telephone business just seven 
years. 

When he took over the company in 
January, 1940, the larger of the two 
exchanges, the headquarters exchange, 
had 400 stations and the smaller one, 
located a few miles had just 
under 100 stations, a total of less than 
500 stations. 


away, 


The plants in both exchanges were 
run down and the 
while not too bad, was far from what 


somewhat service, 
: : “ re) 
it should have been. The public rela- 
tions at both points were at a low ebb. 


The company had $6,000 in old ac- 
counts on the with 
scribers paying monthly, some by the 
year and as the owner said to us, 
“some had been paying when they 
wanted to and some paying not at all.” 
The company was operating in the red 
and had been for some time. With this 


books, some sub- 


gloomy picture, the company also was 
faced with an extensive program of 
metallicizing the rural lines and re- 
building the town plant in the larger 
exchange, including the 
which was 35 years old. 


switchboard, 


An examination of the company’s 
meager records showed the _ rates 
charged had been in effect for 22 years. 


The value of the two exchanges— 
remember with about 500 stations— 
was carried on the books at $18,000. 

Now we have a pretty good picture 
of what this owner faced when he took 
over the direction of the company’s 
affairs. Let’s see what he did to change 
the picture. 


He immediately collected as many of 
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the old accounts as was possible and 
ote off the balance. 
He made an inventory of the plant 
ich reflected the true value of the 
property to be around $50,000. This, 
course, showed that the 22-year-old 


tes were inadequate to produce a 


asonable return on the true invest- 
ment in property. 
Next he set up an adequate, yet 


simplified, set of books which would 
account for the day-by-day operations 
of the company and which would reflect 
its true condition at all times. 

His next step was to begin improve- 
ments in service in the larger head- 
quarters exchange by fixing up the 
plant here and there the best he could 
with the company’s limited resources, 
which meant that he did almost all of 
the work himself. As the service was 
bettered, he began calling the 
improvements to the attention of the 
emphasizing that major im- 
provements would be impossible under 
the low, 22-year-old rates charged for 


being 


public, 


service. For 12. straight months, 
through newspaper advertising and 
publicity, bill enclosures, letters and 


plenty of personal contacts, he took the 
publie into his confidence and explained 
the poor physical and serious financial 
condition of the company and the need 
for higher rates if the community was 
t 
and wanted. 


) get the telephone service it deserved 


Following this continuous 12-month 
publicity and public relations program, 
a letter sent to the 
just prior to January 1, 1941, review- 


was subscribers 


ing the work that had been done and 
the money that had been spent to im- 


prove service. The letter emphasized 
the rising costs of labor and equip- 
ment and pointed out that further 


improvements would necessitate an in- 
crease in rates. Accordingly, the letter 
announced that effective immediately, 
business rates would be increased from 
$2.00 to $2.50 and residence and rural 
rates from $1.25 to $1.50. 

had the public 
on the company’s need for additional 
revenue if service were to be further 
improved, that there was not one com- 


So well been sold 


plaint on the new rates or one cancel- 
lation of service—and the interesting 
point is that during the following 
months there was a substantial gain in 
stations. 

In the spring of 1942, the company 
started on a rebuilding program which 
was mapped out for a two-year period. 
About the middle of 1943, the new 
owner became convinced that the in- 
creased rates put into effect in Janu- 
ary, 1941, were not sufficient to cover 
the rebuilding program. He again be- 
gan a publicity and advertising pro- 
gram to show the public that still 
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higher rates were needed. On July 1, 
1944,—just about 12 months after he 
started his second advertising cam- 
paign—rates were again This 
time business rates were increased by 


raised. 


50 cents to $3.00; party residence rates 
by 25 cents to $1.75; private line resi- 
dence rates by 25 cents to $2.00; rural 
grounded rates by 25 $1.75. 
A new rate of $2.00 established 
for metallic Therefore, 
in 346 rates 


cents to 
was 
rural service. 
years, business were in- 
$1.00, and 


rural grounded rates by 50 


creased by residence and 
cents. 

Again there were no complaints or 
and 


the months went by, there was a fur- 


cancellations of service again, as 


ther gain in stations. As of December 


31, 1945, there were 588 stations in 
the large exchange a gain of 188 
since 1940 when the present manage- 
ment assumed control. The company 


now has a waiting list of subscribers 
which will further increase the stations 
when they can be connected. 

Plans now are being formulated to 
convert this exchange to common bat- 


tery—perhaps to dial. 

Local Revenues 
Pt £5 vhs tNea een vadawd ss $ 8,569 
De ibis dawed dade ocd oe $15,475 


Now this, in brief, is the program 
that was followed in the headquarters 
exchange. Let’s see what has been done 
in the company’s small 
which had less than 100 
January of 1940. 

The owner did what he could to fix 
up the smaller plant here and there 
just as he had done in the large ex- 
change. He spent as much time there 
as he could. Again he kept the public 
informed of his activities through let- 
ters and bill inserts in order to build 


exchange, 
stations in 


up his public relations. He visited the 


exchange occasionally, offering his 
service in civic affairs, and making 
financial contributions to fund drives 


and to community projects. 

To date there 
than 25 per cent in 
in this exchange for which the owner 
gives most of the credit to the personal 
attention he gave the exchange. 

In the fall of 1944, he approached 
the subscribers in this small exchange 
on the proposition that he would like 
to give them dial service, for which he 
explained, they would have to pay a 
substantial increase in rates. It is in- 
teresting to note that there is only one 
rate in effect in this exchange—$1.75 
for both business and residence service. 
There is no record of when the rate 
was put into effect, but chances are 
it was many years ago. There was an 
immediate favorable reaction 
the dial and it is understood 
that the following will go into 
effect as soon as the exchange is con- 
verted : 


gain of 
subscribers 


has been a 
more 


toward 
service 
rates 


One-party business with handsets, 
$3.00, an increase of $1.25. 

Two-party business with handsets, 
$2.75, an increase of $1.00. 

One-party residence with handsets, 


$2.25, an increase of $0.50. 
Two-party residence with 
$2.00, an increase of $0.25. 
Rural metallic with handsets, $2.25, 
an increase of $0.50. 


handsets, 


laid out for an un- 
attended dial office to be trunked into 
the headquarters exchange. The equip- 
ment and I 
stand it will be installed sometime this 
The not contem- 
plate any loss in stations because of 
the rate boost, but on the contrary, he 


Plans have been 


has been ordered under- 


summer. owner does 


expects to have a gain in subscribers 
because of the improved service. 

Now I know you are wondering how 
this well planned program has affected 
the revenues of the company. Well, 
here is a recap for the years of 1940 
and 1945: 


Miscellaneous 
Revenues 


Toll Revenues Total 


$1,688 $ 51.90 $10,308.90 
$3,244 $227.40 $18,946.40 
That’s the story of the two ex- 


changes which the present owner took 
over in 1940. 

There’s more to his complete story, 
however. A year ago this last January, 
he purchased another neighboring mag- 


neto exchange, which was in a run- 
down condition, with low rates. All 
during 1945 he again followed his 


heretofore successful pattern of fixing 
up the plant here and there and of let- 


ting the subscribers know, through 
advertising, bill inserts, letters and 
19 











personal contact, the condition of the 
plant and of his desire and efforts to 
give them better service. Then almost 
exactly to the year after he purchased 
the plant—January 1 of this year—he 
sent a letter to subscribers, reviewing 
the improvements he had made, telling 
what the improvements cost and an- 
nouncing that with the next bill, rates 
would be increased. Following are the 
rates made effective: 





Business— 

$2.50, an increase of 50 cents. 
Residence private lines— 

$1.75, an increase of 25 cents. 
Residence party lines— 

$1.50, an increase of 25 cents. 
Rural grounded— 

$1.50, an increase of 25 cents. 


Again there were no complaints and 
no loss in subscribers because of the 
rate increase. 

Just recently some common battery 
equipment was purchased and when 
it has been installed, common battery 
service will be optional at a differen- 
tial rate of 50 cents over magneto 
service for all classes of service. 
Eventually it is planned to convert 
this exchange to unattended dial serv- 
ice and trunk it into the headquarters 
exchange. 

I want to point out that the com- 
pany about which we have been talk- 
ing operates in a state where there is 
no regulatory commission, which might 
lead some of you to think that it is 
able to do things which companies 
under the jurisdiction of commissions 
might not be in a position to do. But 
I submit that fundamentally it makes 
little difference whether there is a 
commission or not. In either case, 
the public must be sold and satisfied 
as to services and rates. In the final 
analysis, the public must use the serv- 
ice and pay the bill, and if it objects 
to any proposals of the telephone com- 
pany, the public’s attitude would be 
fully considered by the commission. 
3ut on the other hand, if the proposals 
meet with the approval of the public, 
it is unlikely that any reasonable com- 
mission will disapprove them, if, in its 
judgment, the proposals are sound. So, 
from a practical standpoint, whether 
or not we have a commission, the pub- 
lic must be sold on our operations. 


It is admitted that the conversion of 
the company we have been discussing 
from an unprofitable basis to a profit- 
able one has taken place during a 
period of accelerated business, but 
even during this period there have 
been many small company owners who 
have said it couldn’t be done. 


It probably would have been more 
difficult to accomplish the job in nor- 
mal or sub-normal times, but with the 
owner’s aggressive attitude, there is 
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no doubt but that the job would have 
been carried to completion. Even with 
the advantages of the improved eco- 
nomic conditions during the war years, 
the owner had his share of headaches 
in getting equipment and materials 
with which to improve his service. 

Now comes the interesting part of 
the story of the small company we 
have been discussing—the matter of 
financing major improvements made 
and to be made in its plants. There 
are those who say that there are no 
avenues of private financing—that the 
only source is through federal govern- 
ment loan agencies or through a Rural 
Telephone Authority such as is pro- 
posed in pending legislation. 

I think the owner of the property 
about which we have been talking 
knocks the props right out from under 
the philosophy that our industry must 
depend upon the government for 
money in order to survive. 

Now, for a moment, let’s go back 
and review some of the things this 
owner did since he took over the di- 
rection of his small company: 


First, he made an appraisal of the 
property in order to ascertain, and set 
up on the records, the true value of 
the property. 

Second, he adopted an adequate, yet 
simplified bookkeeping system so that 
the true plant value would always be 
reflected on the books and so that they 
would show the company’s day-by-day 
operations. 

Third, he effected a minimum of 
plant improvements in order to give a 
better grade of service. 

Fourth, he secured higher rates to 
put his company on a sound earning 
basis. 


By doing all of these things, he jus- 
tified the need for higher rates, and 
established proof for his local banker 
or anyone else that he and his com- 
pany were good risks in case he had 
to approach them for a loan to finance 
his conversions, new buildings and 
other major improvements. 

Some time ago, he took his books 
to his local banker to secure part of a 
needed $25,000 loan. Upon examination 
of the records, the banker, as the man- 
ager puts it, “jumped at the chance to 
take $10,000 of the $25,000, not at 
8 per cent, as some politicians seem to 
think is the cost of money to telephone 
companies, not at 7, 6, 5 or even 4 per 
cent, but at 34 per cent for 10 years.” 

The local then suggested 
that the manager go and see the 
banker in a small neighboring town 
for the balance of the loan. When this 
banker looked over the companies’ 
statements, he took the other $15,000 
on the same basis at 3% per cent for 
10 years. 


banker 





The owner states that he would 
rather pay 3% per cent for his money 
on a 10-year basis from local bank 
and be free from government inter 
ference, than to borrow from a Rural 
Telephone Authority at 1% per cent 
for 30 years. His theory is that it 
would cost him more than the 1% per 
cent difference in interest to set up and 
keep the maze of records required un- 
der a government loan—to say nothing 
of having a lot of inspectors, agents 
and so-called government “experts’ 
bothering him and telling him how t 
run his business. 

This theory is not idle talk. That i 
just what happened to another com- 
pany that borrowed money from a 
government agency a few years ago 
at a low interest rate and over a long 
period of time. By the time the man- 
agement hired extra people to keep 
records required by the agency; spent 
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valuable time with inspectors and 
agents; incurred expenses for “col- 
lect” long distance calls from the 


agency and for unnecessary trips to 
and from the agency’s headquarters by 
both government and company repre- 
sentatives, it was found that the low 
interest rate was pretty well offset by 
this extra expense to satisfy the gov- 
ernment that the management was 
efficient and fully capable of running 
its business. 

Needless to say, it was not long until 
this company made arrangements to 
pay off the government loan and re- 
finance with a private concern within 
the state, even at a little higher in- 
terest rate and with a little shorter 
time in which to repay it. 

In spite of all the agitation for the 
establishment of a Rural Telephone 
Authority to loan money to our small 
companies, it is our opinion, that the 
question, if and where such companies 
can secure financing at reasonable in- 
terest rates, is not of first importance 
to them now. Their primary considera- 
tion, it seems to us, should be to estab- 
lish, if they already have not done so, 
the fact that they are going concerns 
and that they are good credit risks. 
We all know that most of our small 
good risks, but the 
bankers and lending agencies demand 
proof in black and white. And don’t 
let anyone fool you into thinking that 
any governmental agencies are going to 
loan you money unless you can prove 
there is a fair chance for them to get 
their money back, either. They are al- 
most as exacting as private banks. In 
addition, if it loans you money, the 
average federal government agency ex- 
pects to have quite a lot to say about 
how you run your business, whether it 
knows anything about it or not. 


companies are 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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EDITOR’S NOTE: 
explains the 


In this chapter the 
author importance of 
proper maintenance of rural plant and 


This in- 


inspection and replacement 


how it may be accomplished. 
clude Ss the 
of poles, guying, and crossarms. These 
tasks, while important, are neither ex- 
pensive nor difficult if approached in 


the proper manner. | 


* . * 


DEQUATE maintenance of rural 
telephone plant is just as neces- 
sary for good rural service as 
adequate maintenance of toll plant is 
essential for high grade toll service. 
Maintenance which proves adequate 
for one type of plant usually does not 
apply to another type of facility. Also, 
in some cases, a suitable maintenance 
program for a certain type of structure 
vary 
throughout its service life. For ex- 
ample, the repairs needed for a rural 
pole line increase at a rapid rate after 
the poles reach a certain age. 


or equipment will necessarily 


Whatever the type of facility in- 
volved, it is generally true that the 
cheapest and best maintenance pro- 
gram over a period of years is one in 
which maintenance with and 
continues throughout service life in ac- 
cordance with a economical 
plan. Rural telephone plant is no ex- 
ception to this rule. 


begins 


proved 


Maintenance costs during the service 
life of rural plant are materially in- 
fluenced by the care used in the initial 
design and construction and by the 
quality of the materials used. In the 
case of pole lines, much depends on 
the initial locations selected when con- 
sidering subsequent cost of 
damage from vehicles or 
from trees or power lines. 


moving, 
interference 

The omis- 
sion of a corner guy, costing only a 
few dollars to install when the line is 
built, may result in the expenditure of 
considerably more money later due to 
the corner giving away and the wires 
slacking off and tangling. If the poles 
are too small initially, leaning poles, 
premature weakness and breakage will 
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PART VIII. Maintenance. The 
seventh article in this series ap- 
April 6 


peared in the issue, 


page 13. 











result. Where the line wires are im- 
properly graded (up or pull), 
wire tension will cause excessive insul- 


down 


ator breakage, insulators to come off 
of pins, loose ties and pins to pull out 
of crossarms, in addition to 
troubles. 

While inadequacy and obsolescence 
have a large bearing on plant operat- 


wire 


ing costs and are closely associated 
with maintenance, only the latter, as it 
applies to rural distribution plant and 
subscriber station apparatus, will be 
discussed here. 


Poles 


(1) General. Poles are from the be- 
ginning of their service life exposed 
to the weather, attacks from insects 
and damage from fires, lightning, ve- 
hicular traffic and numerous other haz- 
ards. Thus, pole repairs and replace- 
ments are continuous throughout their 
service life. 

Pole plant in place represents a sub- 
stantial part of the total rural distri- 
bution plant investment. It is, there- 
fore, highly important that this plant 
receive adequate care and protection 
while in service. 
an effective program 
should be established which will insure, 


To accomplish this, 
maintenance 


from a practical standpoint, maximum 
use and protection for the poles. 
should, as far as practicable, be lo- 
cated back slightly from highway in- 
tersections or across ditches along 
traveled roads to avoid vehicular 


Poles 


damage. 

Pole damage from uncontrolled grass 
fires can be materially reduced by 
burning off the grass or weeds within 
a few feet around the base. This must 
be done under close supervision after 
first banking dirt around the pole at 


the ground line to prevent charring the 
wood. 

Pole damage from lightning may be 
greatly lessened by equipping 
with ground wire running the full 
length of the pole and terminating in 
a flat coil of wire stapled to the bot- 
tom of the pole. This protection is 
usually warranted only in locations 
where lightning is frequent and severe. 


poles 


(2) Treatment. Pole damage due to 
fungi action (wood decay) and insect 
attack does not present the problem 
today as compared to the early 1900’s. 
Commercial treatment of timbers was 
started early in the 19th century. How- 
ever, it has required many years of 
study and trial to arrive at the present- 
day techniques. Development work is 
continuing with new methods and types 
of preservatives under 
In general, telephone poles for perma- 
almost universally 
treated because of the many benefits 
and economies derived from such treat- 
ment. 


investigation. 


nent lines are 


Even for temporary use, it is 
generally desirable to buy treated poles 
as these poles may be reused in perma- 
nent locations when they are recovered. 

Brush and spray treatments, which 
prove effective for only a few years, 
are not generally 
poles, but may be 


employed on new 
of some value for 
untreated poles in Open tank 
treatment extends the physical life 
about 20 years, while full length pres- 
sure treatment, which is required for 
southern yellow pine only, will prob- 
ably be effective for 30 years or more. 

(3) Inspection. Inspection of each 
periodically is 
minimize unexpected pole 
breaks and to maintain good service. 
Without such inspection, it is not pos- 
sible to know the strength condition of 
the pole line at any given time. 
ditions most favorable for decay are 
just below the ground line 
which is not visible. Inspection of poles 
in rural plant may be made as follows: 


place. 


individual pole neces- 


sary to 


Con- 


present 


(a) Measure the actual ground line 
circumference, or just below it, where 
the greatest rot occurs. Then, after 
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allowing for pockets and hollow heart 
in the pole at that point, determine the 
effective amount of sound wood and 
compare it with pole inspection tables 
(hereafter called tables) or the pole 
inspectograph. Where the smaller com- 
panies do not have either tables or the 
inspectograph, it may be possible for 
them to secure all of the necessary in- 
formation for making pole inspections 
from the nearest large telephone com- 
pany or pole supplier with whom they 
normally have contacts. The proper 
pole inspection table must be used in 
making the comparison. 


_ (b) Make a pike pole test and visual 
inspection. 

Method (a) gives precise results and 
is used on the more important toll and 
exchange lines, including rural. This 
method is based on exact calculations 
of the minimum pole circumference re- 
quired to safely carry the actual or 
equivalent wire load for the class of 
line, storm loading area, fiber strength 
of timber, span length and length of 
pole involved. Any pole having less 
ground line circumference (after de- 
ducting for defects in the pole) than 
specified in the tables or by the in- 
spectograph is considered inadequate 
and should be dealt with as discussed 
below. 


Method (b) gives an immediate 
physical check of the pole condition 
and is used on the less important pole 
lines (principally rural), where the 
poles are relatively small. With rea- 
sonable force applied manually near 
the top of the pole and at right angles 
to the direction of the line by means 
of a standard pike pole, it can be de- 
termined if the pole is broken off, about 
to break off, or if it seems fairly sound 
and has sufficient strength remaining 
to support the load it is expected to 
carry until the next inspection. A 
close visual inspection of the pole above 
the ground line for defective conditions 
will aid in determining its adequacy. 


Inspection periods are usually spaced 
from three to six years apart, depend- 
ing upon the importance of the line, 
exposure to storms and experience as 
to the need for inspection to adequately 
maintain the required line strength. 

(4) Resetting, Reinforcing and Re- 
placing. In any case where it is deter- 
mined from inspection by any method 
that the pole does not have the re- 
quired minimum ground line circum- 
ference or strength, or for any other 
reason should be replaced, it is neces- 
sary to decide, first, whether the pole 
is suitable for resetting and, if not, if 
it can or should be reinforced. In case 
neither of these measures are practi- 
cable, the pole will need to be replaced 
unless, of course, it is considered de- 
sirable to permit a weak structure to 
remain in the line. 


When poles can be reset, this is usu- 
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COMING—TRAFFIC ENGINEERING SERIES 


ELEPHONY has made arrangements with P. M. SCHUCHART, who re- 
cently joined the Central Telephone Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., as traffic 
manager (TELEPHONY, March 23, page 34), for the preparation of a series 


P. M. SCHUCHART 





of articles on “Telephone Traffic Engi- 
neering,” which will begin in a future 
issue. 

Before joining the Central Telephone 
Co. Mr. Schuchart was commercial traffic 
engineer, Signal Corps, Third Service 
Command, Baltimore, Md. Prior to be- 
coming a member of the Signal Corps 
he had a vast amount of experience in 
telephone traffic in the telephone operat- 
ing field and is well acquainted with mat- 
ters involving traffic procedures and 
operations. 

In his new series Mr. Schuchart will 
set forth simple rules which telephone 
companies can follow to conduct studies 
to evaluate their traffic loads. They may 
thereby ascertain that all operators are 
working at an efficient level and deter- 
mine the facilities that are required to 
handle present traffic loads. Mr. Schu- 
chart also will explain how traffic studies 
can be made without employing addi- 


tional traffic personnel. His articles will be slanted toward helping the smaller 


companies to effect such studies. 











ally the cheapest and most practicable 
way of conserving pole life. Before a 
pole can be reset, it is first necessary 
to determine whether the new ground 
line circumference and clearances (if 
reset) are sufficient for the existing and 
expected loads during the remaining 
life of the pole. A brush or spray treat- 
ment of creosote oil on the part of the 
pole which will be in the ground and for 
about two feet above the new ground 
line before the pole is reset may be 
desirable if the expected service life 
warrants it. 

Where a pole cannot be reset, rein- 
forcing is another means of prolonging 
its life. This work consists of setting 
in the ground a short piece of treated 
pole of adequate size against the pole 
being reinforced and binding the two 
poles together with metal bands, 
through bolts, wire wrappings or a 
combination of these attachments. The 
piece of pole set in the ground may be 
placed either in the old pole hole (after 
removing the old stub) or in a new 
hole adjacent to the old hole. It is 
necessary that the old pole be in good 
condition above the ground and of suf- 
ficient height after reinforcement to 
carry the expected load during the life 
of the reinforced pole. 


Replacing a pole is necessary when 
an inspection indicates it is below 
strength requirements for the existing 
load. This may be due to deterioration, 


damage, or other reasons, and where 
resetting or reinforcing will ‘not meet 
physical requirements or be economical. 
If the new pole can be set in the old 
pole hole, attachments may be trans- 
ferred and other work completed at 
less cost than required if a new hole is 
dug. 

When replacing a pole, the new pole 
should be selected to meet the require- 
ments of the pole line of which it is to 
become a part, and of any needs of a 
local nature. Assuming that the new 
pole has been given proper preservative 
treatment by the supplier, it may be 
expected to have a physical life of 
about 20 years plus one year for each 
0.5 in. of circumference over the mini- 
mum ground line circumference for 
that particular sized pole as given in 
the tables or by the pole inspectograph. 
The minimum circumference can be 
computed from well-known formulae 
for any set of given conditions. 

Thus, in selecting the new pole, first 
obtain the minimum ground line cir- 
cumference from the tables for the 
(1) Type of timber; (2) storm loading 
area; (3) class of line; (4)ultimate 
actual or equivalent wire load; (5) 
pole length, and (6) average span 
length. Secondly, multiply this circum- 
ference by 1.145 to obtain about 50 
per cent margin in initial strength. 
Thirdly, add 0.5 in. of circumference 
to offset decay (after the effectiveness 
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of the treatment is gone), for each 
year of physical life beyond 20 years 
desired for the pole. Fourth, by taking 
the total circumference thus computed, 
refer to the proper American Stand- 
Association (ASA) specification 
tables for the class of pole correspond- 
i to the required circumference and 
height of pole. As discussed below, 
minimum circumferences six feet from 
the butt of the pole are not given in 
ASA tables for classes 8, 9 and 10 
poles and they must be secured from 
the supplier. 


aras 


There are relatively few types of 
timber for telephone pole usage which 
provide the strength, durability, range 
of sizes, availability and appearance 
required. The principal types of tim- 
ber in extensive use for telephone poles 
and their fibre strengths are: 


Fiber Strength 


in Lbs. 
Type Per Sq. In. 
Northern White Cedar.... 3,600 
Western Red Cedar....... 5,600 
IE thee oat eae aie hee 6,000 
Southern Yellow Pine.... 7,400 
The type of timber selected in a 


given case will usually depend upon 
the delivered cost and local 


ments. 


require- 


Each type of timber is divided under 
ASA tables into classes 1 to 10. The 
first seven classes must meet minimum 
measurements at the top and six feet 
from the butt, while classes 8, 9 and 
10 need meet minimum top dimensions 
only. The minimum dimensions in the 
ASA tables are so chosen that all new 
poles of the same class and length 
(regardless of type of timber) will 
have about the same resistant moment 
at the ground line. All poles of the 
same class (regardless of pole height) 
will be of such size as to have approx- 
imately equal breaking loads, assum- 
ing the load is applied two feet from 
the pole top and that the break would 
occur at the ground line. 


Although measurements six feet 
from the butt are not specified for the 
last three classes of poles, a commer- 
cially treated class 10 pole of any 
classified type will generally have suf- 
ficient butt circumference to carry un- 
der normal conditions 10 wires or less 
for about 22 years on the average. 
This should, however, assume that 
average spans of not over 300 feet and 


The habit of unfailing courtesy brings its own 


pleasure. 














A.S.A. WEIGHT SPECIFICATIONS FOR CREOSOTED 
SOUTHERN PINE POLES 
Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class Class 
Length 2 : 4 5 7 10 
16-ft. are a — re 234 202 165 188 138 110 
18-ft. =a — 380 326 275 £234 188 211 151 133 
20-ft. 710 564 467 394 330 284 234 261 202 160 
22-ft. 825 674 559 463 398 339 284 307 234 188 
25-ft. 990 = Sli 674 573 490 422 344 389 289 235 
30-ft. 1280 1082 921 784 660 550 454 #513 371 --- 
35-ft. 1567 1343 1155 1004 862 742 646 697 --_- . 
40-ft. 1884 1622 1403 1219 1059 92) ee 
45-ft. 2222 1911 1664 1444 1274 1114 £976 re ge 
50-ft. 2585 2214 1925 1687 1494 1329 1169 _.. -.. -—-- 
the line is located in a heavy loading line properly guyed initially. During 


area. Where longer spans are used, 
stronger poles are required to give the 
same average life for the same load. 
This applies to rural construction only. 


Leaning poles should be straight- 
ened by removing as much dirt as is 
necessary from around the pole so that 
it can be pushed into line and then 
the dirt should be firmly retamped 
around the pole, using some broken 
pieces of rock in with the dirt, if 
necessary, to hold it in place. In soft 
earth, sand or swamps special ground 
bracing at the butt of the pole or pos- 
sibly “A” fixtures and special guying 
may be required. 


Guying 

The proper guying of a pole line is 
most important in the reduction of 
maintenance costs. A poorly guyed line 
will result in corner poles being pulled 
out of line, slack wires, insufficient 
clearances and numerous other non- 
standard conditions. Where guys are 
required, the exterior angle at the 
corner pole should be bisected by the 
guy as nearly as practicable to main- 
tain a balanced pull. The lead over 
height ratio of the guy should not be 
less than 0.75 and little is to be gained 
by making this ratio more than 1.25 to 
1.50. 


All corner poles should be guyed or 
otherwise reinforced to hold the stress 
produced by the wire pull on the pole. 
In some cases, heavier than the aver- 
age line pole may be used or ground 
bracing employed on corners with only 
a small pull. In any case, the object is 
to prevent the corner pole pulling over 
out of line. 


The maintenance of good guying is 
just as important as it is to have the 


The Courtesy Habit 


reward in its 


regular or special inspections, guying 
should be examined and repairs made 
for such items as: 


(1) Rusted anchor rod or 
strand. 

(2) Guy not properly installed or 
not holding corner. 

(3) Improper clearance of guy or 
rod from highways or wires. 

(4) Need for strain plate to pre- 
vent pole cutting. 

(5) Need for guy hook to prevent 
guy from slipping. 


guy 


(6) Loose guy clamp or wire 
serving. 
(7) Anchor pulling up or slack 


guy. 
(8) Additional or larger guy or 
anchor needed. 


(9) Tree not properly protected 
from wrapped guy. 

(10) Defective guy stub or push 
brace. 


Crossarms, Pins and Brackets: 


The maintenance of crossarms, pins 
and wood pole brackets in good condi- 
tion is essential to a satisfactory serv- 
ice. Inspections and general line sur- 
veys should include making repairs or 
replacements in such cases as 


(1) Crossarm decayed, weather 
checked, split or broken and 
unserviceable. 

(2) Crossarm tipped or out of 
line. 

(3) Crossarm guy, back brace or 
side arm brace required. 

(4) Crossarm brace missing 
(where needed) bent or loose. 

(5) Pins missing, decayed, broken 
or leaning in arm. 

(6) Pin or bracket 
stripped. 

(7) Bracket missing, decayed, 
split, broken or loose. 

(8) Bracket not anchored at cor- 
ners, dead ends or for drop 
attachments. 


(To Be Continued) 


threads 


personal satisfaction and 


There is no reward greater or more soul-satisfying than doing a job and doing it 


well—both cowrteously and pleasantly. As James Fields once wrote, “How sweet and gracious, 
even in common speech, is that fine sense which men call Courtesy!’’—Public Service. 
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N STRINGING drop wire, as in any 
other type of work, proper planning 
will save time, material and energy, 

and, at the same time, produce a better 
installation. What planning is neces- 

sary in stringing a drop? 
First of all, there are these prime 
requirements: 


(1) Maintain clearances on build- 
ings and in the spans. 

(2) Protect wire from abrasion. 

(3) Satisfy subscribers. 

(4) Avoid waste. 


In addition to the above, the section 
of the country in which the drop is to 
be placed has a bearing on the type 
of attachments to be used; the number 
of drops to be placed on each attach- 
ment and the maximum length of each 
drop or span. 


Drop wire is always out in the 
weather, therefore, weather conditions 
have a direct bearing on many drop 
wire’ specifications. Sections where 
icing conditions and snow or sleet 
storms are severe have been classified 
as heavy loading areas. Loading, in 
this instance, meaning the possible ex- 
tra weight that may be added to drops 
in the form of ice, snow or sleet. 


The country has been divided into 
three general loading area classifica- 
tions: heavy, medium and light. 


Inasmuch as wind pressure places 
an additional load on drop wire attach- 
ments, four drop wires on a single 
house bracket should be considered a 
maximum even in light loading areas. 


Within recent months several wire 
manufacturers have announced the 
production of new synthetic rubber 
and plastic insulated drop wire. The 
introduction of these new wires should 
be welcomed by all operating com- 
panies because they appear to answer 
the question, “What wire will last 
longest for telephone drop work?” 
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PART XX. _ Installing Drop 
Wire. The 19th article in this 
series appeared in the March 30 
issue, page 13. 











Both of these products, synthetic 

rubber and plastic, have proved them- 
selves superior to natural rubber for 
many other industrial and commercial 
uses. Now, from first observations, it 
appears that these better materials 
will be equally effective in drop wires 
used in the telephone field as in other 
applications. 
Upon examination it will be noted 
the outer covers of these new wires 
are tougher than older cloth jackets. 
The structure of the synthetic rubber 
and plastic are closely grained and 
will withstand the effects of sun, rain 
and other weather conditions better 
than older types of wire. In support of 
this contention, these new materials 
were tried first in drops along the 
Atlantic seaboard. In this salty atmos- 
phere, it is understood the new wire 
is standing up remarkably well. 





Therefore, before any extensive drop 
wire rehabilitation work is undertake: 
the possibilities of these new wires 
should be investigated. It will be found, 
when breaking down the cost of a new 
drop, that the wire itself seldom ex- 
ceeds 33%: per cent of the total cost. 
In the long run, the best drop wire, 
generally, proves the least expensive. 

In order that full benefits may be 
gained by using these new wires it is 
suggested that they be installed with 
the same degree of care as has been 
recommended in the past for older style 
wire. 

Getting back to the four prime re- 
quirements previously mentioned, typi- 
cal clearances are listed in Tables No. 
1 and No. 2. Table 1 specifies minimum 
clearances to be obtained for drop 
wires in the span. Table 2 indicates 
minimum separations for drop wires 
on buildings. In both tables, figures 
given are minimum and, if possible, 
greater clearances are desirable. 

There are several methods by which 
proper ground clearance can be ob- 
tained: 


(1) Avoid long spans by making 





Crossing 





CLEARANCES FOR DROP WIRES IN SPAN 


RS eer Tree rer rT 


ES er eee eee 


Driveways to residence garage. .............-.2eseee0e0% 10 ft. 
a or a aia a fg ine ca a kal eM Sw Uk pode aie UR al 8 ft. 
A ee eee ee 2 ft. 
Under electric service drops (0 to 750 Volts)............ 2 ft. 
Under electric service drops (750 to 7,500 Volts)......... 4 ft. 


Note: These are minimum clearances, obtain more if possible. 


Minimum 
Clearance 
18 ft. 
Rural 15 ft. 
City 18 ft. 














Table I 
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CLEARANCES FOR DROP WIRES ON BUILDINGS 


Electric Supply—Open power wiring (not over 750 volts). . 
In conduit ..... 


I 5 ial cal < draw .8 Rk wee 


a ee eee ae 


Ground wires (except radio or lightning rod grounds).... . 2 ins. 
0 Se ee ee ee ee 
gS Serer ree 
Exposed and unexposed telephone wires................ 


Note: If these minimum clearances cannot be obtained protect wire 
with porcelain tube (or equivalent). Tube should extend at least two 
ins. beyond “foreign” wire or obstruction. 


Minimum 

Clearance 
4 ins. 
2 ins. 


ssf clog a cake Nd Cate a ic 6 ft. 
(No Alternative) 


6 ins. 
2 ins. 
2 


ins. 








Table II 


attachments on an intermediate build- 
ing. Secure proper permission from 
the owner of this building before mak- 
ing the attachment. 

(2) If possible, raise the first at- 
tachment on the building to obtain 
proper clearance. 

(3) Route wire to nearest terminal 
pole. 

(4) Place or have placed an inter- 
mediate pole to shorten the length of 
the drop. 

(5) On low roof buildings a riser 
fastened to the side or rear wall may 
be needed to get the drop high enough. 


After ground clearance has _ been 
considered, provide clearance from 
“foreign” wires or cables. In most in- 
stances, it will be found that the con- 
struction specifications of other wire 
utilities have been drawn up in such 
a manner that there will be proper 
separation from telephone wires. To 
maintain courteous reciprocity in this 
matter, it will be found that consid- 
eration for the other companies’ prob- 
lems will prove advantageous. As an 
example, when the telephone drop is 
placed before the electric service drop 
is installed attempt to locate the first 
building attachment in a position that 
will leave space higher up on the build- 
ing for the electric service drop wires. 

If the electric drop is in place, it 
generally will be located high enough 
to permit the telephone drop to be 
attached lower down the building, and 
still maintain proper clearances. How- 
ever, if, because of presence of electric 
wires, proper clearances cannot be se- 
cured in what would be the logical 
spot for the first attachment, select 
another location. Refer to Table 2 for 
minimum clearances from “foreign” 
wires on building. 


Second on the list of drop require- 
ments is to protect the wires from 
abrasion. Abrasion as used in this 
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connection, means wear on the outer 
braid. This type of abrasive wear can 
be caused by drops swinging against 
a building, clothes line pole, garage 
roof top, tree or guy wire. Also, drops 
in passage or areaways are subject to 
wear as people use the walkway. 
There are ways and means of pro- 
tecting drops from abrasion by select- 
ing an alternate route or by installing 
some form of mechanical protection. 


If possible, select a route to avoid 


all obstructions such as chimneys, 
trees, roof tops, etc. Where the drop 
is feeding from an aerial cable a span 
attachment is an excellent means of 
keeping the wire in the clear. See 
Fig. 1. 

In many instances, it may not be 
possible to avoid an obstruction. In 
this case it is better to either fasten 
the wire at the point of contact or 
apply some form of wire guard. Where 
building corners or large tree limbs 
are encountered it will generally prove 
best to make an attachment, as shown 
in Fig. 2A or Fig. 2B. 

At times the drop may be strung 
past a porch support, downspout or 
another temporary portion of a build- 
ing. In this case, the wire itself may 
be two to six inches away from the 
object. As the drop hangs free it will 
not make contact, as it will in a storm. 
The lineman can determine this pos- 
sibility by moving the drop after it is 
in place. To protect the wire apply 
two layers of three-quarter inch fric- 
tion tape half-lapped and reversed. 
See Fig. 3. 

Also, various forms of wire guards 
are available as follows: 

(a) Wire spring type. A long length 
of coiled wire through which the drop 
is threaded. “S” shaped clips or fric- 
tion tape can be used to hold the guard 
in position on the drop. With this type 
guard, the outer cover of the wire in 





Fig. 1. 


Drop run-out on span to avoid tree interference. (Cable details eliminated for clarity.) 
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time may be damaged by the cutting 
action of the spring wire guard. 

(b) A woven loom type guard. A 
solid wall type of guard similar in con- 
struction to a fire hose jacket. The 
wire is threaded through the guard 
which is held in place with clips or 
tape. When used outdoors in long 
lengths it has been reported this loom 
type of guard tends to prevent evapo- 
ration of moisture from the outer in- 
sulation of the wire after a rain storm. 
A condition of this sort causes rapid 
deterioration of the wire. However, the 
loom type guard has many excellent 
uses in dry indoor locations, and for 
this reason it will be covered in a later 
installment. 

(c) Wooden type wire guard. Wood- 
en type guards are made in two-foot 
half sections, each section similar to 
a piece of pipe cut through from end 
to end. This guard can be placed on 
a wire after it is installed. Lashing 
wire wrapped around the ends of two 
half sections placed together makes the 
completed guard. “S” clips are sug- 
gested to hold the guard in position on 
the drop. Wooden guards have given 
years of excellent service in the field. 
Probably the only caution to be ob- 
served when using this guard is not 
to cover splices. 

(d) Spiral plastic type guard — 
one of the latest developments. This 
guard is furnished in 30-in. lengths, 
and, because of the spiral form, any 
number of lengths can be placed on the 
drop after installation. Two “S” clips 
can be used to hold several sections in 
place on the drop. See Fig. 4. This 
type guard appears to offer several ad- 
vantages: 

(1) Its light’ weight permits pro- 
tecting a long section of drop through 
trees without adding any appreciable 
strain to the fittings, attachments or 
the wire itself. 


(2) The spiral construction permits 
moisture to evaporate rapidly. 


(8) There have been no reports of 
the plastic damaging the outer jacket 
of the drop wire. 

The spiral plastic type wire guard 
has been in use for about two years 
and results in this time seem to indi- 
cate that it will not lose its shape or 
strength over longer periods of use. 

Third on the list of drop wire re- 
quirements is to satisfy the subscrib- 
er’s wishes. The installer or lineman 
should be guided by the subscriber’s 
wishes if all necessary clearances can 
be obtained. Most subscribers never 
give a thought to the drop wire instal- 
lation, and this, probably, is because 
they rely on the telephone man’s ex- 
perience and skill to do the job right. 

In line with this thought, make the 
drop wire job as neat as possible; in- 
stall the fasteners securely and make 
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Fig. 2A. Drop attached to tree where 


the drop as inconspicuous as conditions 
permit. 

Wherever possible, locate the first 
building attachment directly above the 
drop wire entrance hole or protector 





















































Fig. 2B. Drop attached to intermediate build- 


ing to avoid tree interference. 


permission to trim cannot be secured. 


mounting. This permits a short vertical 
run-down the side of the building. If 
it is not possible to locate the first 
attachment above the entrance hole 
make a horizontal run to a point above 
the entrance hole and then change to a 
vertical run. On one or 1% story build- 
ings, the horizontal run will be less 
conspicuous up under the eaves. On 
taller buildings the horizontal run gen- 
erally can be made at the level at which 
the first attachment is placed. An 
angle run-down and across the side or 
rear of a building is out of keeping 
with the normal lines of a building. 
Avoid angle runs because they make 
the drop stand out and become an eye- 
sore to the subscriber or owner of the 
building. 


In this respect, it is well to mention 
that changes in the direction of a drop 
wire run on a building (horizontal to 
vertical) can be made with a 45 degree 
turn. To make a 45 degree turn place 
a fastener four to 12 ins. in each di- 
rection from the corner. With this type 
of turn there is less strain on the 
insulation of the wire and also the pull 
of the turn is distributed over two 
fasteners. 

The spacing of intermediate attach- 
ments is important in providing a sub- 
stantial, neat looking drop installation. 
Drive rings or wood screw thread 
bridle rings should be spaced up to 
eight feet apart on horizontal runs and 
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up to 12 ft. apart on vertical runs. 
There will be times, such as making 
an 18-ft. horizontal run when three 
rings would be required. In this case, 
starting from the first attachment, 
place the rings six feet apart. This 
will look better than spacing the first 
ring eight feet from the first attach- 
ment, the second ring eight feet from 
the first and the third only two feet 
from the second. It is better to equal- 
ize the spacing of the rings and to 
use the eight and twelve-ft. spacing, 
given above, as maximum allowable 
figures. 

When passing obstructions such as 
chimneys, ledges, downspouts, etc., 
additional attachments are required. A 
good practice to follow is to install 
another ring when in doubt. 


While on the subject of passing ob- 
structions, additional mechanical pro- 
tection should be placed on the wire 
at these points. Two layers of friction 
tape half-lapped and reversed should 
be placed on the wire where it lays 
against sharp outside corners. At 
downspouts, if there is room, place the 
drop behind the spout through a por- 
celain or similar tube that will extend 
two inches on each side of the spout. 
Hold the tube in place with “S” clips. 
If there is not enough room back of 
the spout for the porcelain tube place 
the wire in front and protect it with 
two layers of rubber tape covered with 
two layers of friction tape. 

The type of attachments or rings to 
use depends upon the make-up of the 
building wall structure. On masonry, 
solid brick veneering, tile or concrete 
surfaces where attachments, rings or 
mounting screws will not contact in- 
flammable material, steel fittings can 
be used. 


On inflammable structures, includ- 
ing stucco, where the attachments, 
fittings or mounting screws will be in 
contact with wood under the outer wall 
covering the type of attachments to 
use depends upon whether or not the 
drop is exposed or unexposed. An ex- 
posed drop is subject to lightning or 
other high voltage hazards. An unex- 
posed drop is not subject to these 
hazards. If the drop is exposed por- 
celain insulated attachments should be 
used. In this category are the “S” type 
(single groove) knobs, “C” knobs and 
insulated screw eyes. If the drop is 
unexposed, steel attachments can be 
used on wood as on other types of 
construction. 

When planning the pole-to-building 
run, take into consideration the length 
of the drop, station wire and ground 
wire runs. Perhaps all can be of mini- 
mum length. However, in many in- 


(Please turn to page 47) 
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Fig. 3. 











Protect drop with friction tape where it passes sharp corners or projections. 























Fig. 4. Plastic wire guard used to protect drop through trees or past obstructions. 











BRANCH LINE TAP: Frequently, branch line 
taps or drops must be made with bare wire 
instead of insulated drop wire. This picture 
indicates how this job may be accomplished. 
Note that insulated bridle wire is used to con- 
nect the two circuits and that solderless con- 
nectors attach it to the iron wire, providing a 
convenient means of opening the line for testing. 
Two metal cleats are placed over each of the 
brackets to provide greater holding power. 





DEADENDING BRACKET CIRCUITS: Some pre- 
fer to make use of strain insulators for dead- 
ending bracket circuits. This method, which 
proves especially desirable for long span con- 
struction to carry the heavy strains, is simple 
to install as indicated by the above photograph. 





BACK BRACING: The above pictures a method 
of using 30-in. braces to increase the holding 
power on a slight corner. When greater strains 
must be handled either an angle iron back brace 
er a double crossarm must be used. This picture 
also indicates a truss effect which may be used 
when space is not available to provide the usaal 
lead on a down guy. 
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RURAL LINE CONSTRUCTION 
and. Ylaintenance Practices 


@ Ray Blain, our technical editor, recently made a |,300-mile auto- 
mobile trip through the states of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia and Maryland. The photographs on these two pages, which 
he took during the trip, indicate both good and poor rural line con- 
struction and maintenance practices. Owners and managers of 
small exchanges may derive some benefit from the right and wrong 
methods of maintenance and construction that are illustrated. 





OPEN WIRE LIGHTNING PROTECTION: Light- POLE MAINTENANCE: Proper pole maintenance 
ning causes considerable damage to open wire is important if lines are to be kept in service. 
on rural lines in some sections. Cable damage Broken poles should be reset, replaced or 
is also frequently serious where long rural lines stubbed immediately. Poles should be tested 
connect to a cable terminal. Even though ade- during the summer so all weak poles can be 


quate protection is provided at the cable ter- located and repaired to withstand the storm 
minal, an additional protector out on the open loading of winter. A simple, but effective test 
wire line often pays big dividends. The above is to place a pike near the top of a pole and 
photograph shows an open space cut out con- violently rock it a few times. Weak poles will 
nected to wire lines, one span from the cable usually break at the ground level. 


terminal. All protectors should be well grounded. 





WOOD BRACKETS: The above indicates what CROSSARM MAINTENANCE: When crossarms 
will happen to wood brackets when they are become rotted or split, the pins will become 
not properly reinforced to give them the neces- loose and float the line wires. These floaters, 
sary strength to carry the load. There is if net tied down, are certain to cause trouble 
availasie a cleat arrangement which fits over sooner or later. When a crossarm develops asy 
the bracket and is nailed into the pole to give defect which causes the pins to loosen about the 
them additional strength by preventing the only cure is to replace it with a new one. 
regular nails from splitting fhe bracket. Nor- Treated crossarms now in general use give many 
mally, the bracket may be lashed to the pole years of trouble-free service. Broken crossarms 
with wire just below the insulator. This wire such as the one pictured above should be re- 
can be held in place with staples. placed immediately. 
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DROP WIRE POLE: Frequently on rural lines 
drop wires must break off a pole and cross 
roads to reach subscribers. In this case, poles 
of usual height will not provide sufficient clear- 
ance over the road. Pole extensions usually 
prove bothersome and an extra length pole as 
indicated in this picture is always more de- 
sirable. The line attachments on the drop pole 
should contact it at normal height so that the 
grade of the line will not be affected. 





NATIVE POLES: 
native poles which have been cut locally and 


The above photograph shows 


used in a rural line. While these poles prove 

adequate and do a good job, it is doubtful 

thet their service life will be very long for the 

wood is not treated. The push brace is not 

long enough and is not properly fitted to the 
pole. 








H-FIXTURES: The H-fixture may be used to add 
strength to a line for storm guying. The fixture 
is ordinarily guyed with the lead only as side 
uying in general is not required. When H- 
xtures are used, crossarms should be placed 
so that it will not be necessary to shift pins. 
H-fixtures usually are single crossarms although 
double crossarms can be used if desired. Guys 
should be located so as to provide good clear- 
ance for the line wires. 





THE PUSH BRACE: 
side guy to hold the strain on a pole in one 


May be used in lieu of a 


direction. This usually is an ideal arrangement 
when necessary space is not available to install 
a side guy with anchor. Pole should not be cut 
at the point where the push brace attaches to 
it. Brace may be attached to pole with a 
through bolt, by wire wrapping, or both. A 
triangular iron bracket for this purpose is also 
available now. 








LINE INSULATION: The above pictures a case 
of low insulation on a rural line. The wires are 
attached to the pole by brackets and insu- 
lctors, but all are completely covered by grow- 
ing vines. This condition not only caused low 
insulation between the wires of the circuit, but 
also from each wire to ground. Growing trees 
and vines are one of the greatest enemies of 
good rural line telephone service. ood wire 
clearance should be maintained at all times. 





DEADEND POLE: 


A comparatively new method 
of deadending open wire where it enters a cable 


terminal. A double crossarm is used, but in- 
stead of deadending on wood pins, small strain 
insulators are attached to the crossarm with 
« clevice arrangement. This provides greater 
holding power without a twisting effect on 
crossarms. The wire deadends and the bracing 
between the crossarms are moved in toward 
the pole, providing greater holding power and 
reducing the strain on the crossarms. 








CONSULT YOUR MANUFACTURERS OR SUPPLIERS 


Telephone companies contemplating plant rehabilitation or new construction programs will 
find the representatives of their manufacturer or supply house helpful in supplying latest 


information on new construction and maintenance equipment. 
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“Should operators be permitted to 

stand while working at the switch- 
board? If so, how long should you 
let a girl stand?’’ This question brings 
to mind a practice followed in cen- 
tral offices a number of years ago, 
that of giving so-called “standing re- 
liefs.’”’ These rest periods usually were 
taken at 3:00 p.m. and at 10:00 a.m. 
and were of five, 10 or 15 minutes’ 
duration, depending upon the size of 
the exchange. During the standing re- 
lief period, windows were opened wide 
and the operating room received a 
good airing. 


Toss week we have the question, 


When the practice of giving stand- 
ing relief periods was discontinued, op- 
erators were permitted to stand if they 
requested such permission from the 
supervisor or chief operator. When 
they were ready to be seated again, 
they made a similar request. 

Operators in local, manually op- 
erated central offices are more _ in- 
clined to request a standing relief. 
Youngsters, working part time while 
attending school, often find long 
periods of being seated tiresome. As 
one youngster stated, “I feel like I 
have been glued to this chair!’ 


The chief operator and supervisors 
should be alert to observe any indica- 
tion of restlessness on the part of an 
operator. They should be assured that 
their operators are comfortably seated, 
that their chairs and headsets are ad- 
justed properly. 

In answer to question No. 1, opera- 
tors should be permitted to stand, if 
they desire to do so, and for an in- 
definite period. An operator usually 
will let her supervisor or chief operator 
know when she is ready to be seated 
again. 

If an operator’s standing interferes 
with her work or the work of an ad- 
jacent operator, after she has stood 
for a reasonable length of time, the 
supervisor or chief operator tactfully 
should approach her and find out if 
she is ready to be seated again, ex- 
plaining, if necessary, that her stand- 
ing position does not permit her to do 
effective work or, if this is the case, 
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that it is interfering with the work of 
an adjacent operator. 

In a conference attended by the 
writer some time ago, included in nine 
reasons given as causes for dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of operators were: 
(A) Poor ventilation; (B) too much 
or too little heat, and (C) inadequate 
or improper lighting. 

The chief operator is directly re- 
sponsible for the comfort and welfare 
of her operators while they are on 
duty. She should do everything within 
her power to see that necessary ac- 
tion, conducive to the operators’ health 
and comfort, is taken and that her 
supervisors assume a like responsibility. 

Of course, it is not possible for a 
chief operator to change the lighting 
system in the operating room, but she 
can see that the light is properly regu- 
lated, that is, that shades are raised 
and lowered, blinds are opened or 
closed, and that lights are turned off 
and on as required. 

In an office where management is 
not aware that the lighting system in 
the operating room is not satisfactory, 
the chief operator can call this condi- 
tion to the attention of the manage- 
ment. 

An orderly operating room is desir- 
able and commendable but should not 
supersede the comfort of the operating 
force. 
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“Western Thrillers Incorporoted—Howdy Podner!” 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) Should operators be permitted 
to stand while working at the switch- 
board? If so, how long should you 
let a girl stand? 

(2) Does a tributary make a ticket 
on a collect call to a pay-station at 
her toll center? 

(3) When do you enter “hold for 
WH” on your ticket? 

(4) How long should you ring be- 
fore giving a “don’t answer” report? 

(5) When requested to change con- 
nections and ring, how long should you 


ring before giving a second “don’t 
answer” report? 
The answers to these traffic ques- 


tions are presented on page 60. 


T. C. Woods Heads 
Review Board 

President Thomas C. Woods of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has been named chairman of a 
review board by groups of civic and 
religious organizations in Lincoln to 
study and pass upon requests from 
national and other organizations for 
contributions to various causes. 


The committee has no legal author- 
ity, but will serve in informing the 
public as to the soundness of programs 
and to weed out unworthy appeals. Mr. 
Woods was chairman of the Nebraska 
section of the National War Fund for 
the past four years. 
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IT&T Reports Gain of 
Telephones in Service 

The telephone operating subsidiaries 
of the International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. system reported April 23 
an aggregate net gain of 11,322 tele- 
phones in service in the first quarter 
of 1946. The companies, operating in 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Mexico, 
Peru, Puerto Rico and in Shanghai, 
China, had a total of 962,704 tele- 
phones in service on March 31. 

At the end of the quarter, these 
companies had a backlog of 184,270 
applications for telephone service. 
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Designed to facilitate installation and service in manhole termination and 
distribution of underground cable systems, the Type UX Cable Terminal 
(unprotected) combines many features which have made it popular with 
telephone men everywhere. 


The lateral cable enters through a well in the cable chamber into which 
solder is puddled so that a strong, moisture-proof connection is made. A 
patented metal strap on the mounting bracket clamps the cable to prevent 
injury to the cable at the joint between the cable and terminal. The terminal 
may be mounted with cable stub out of top or bottom. 


The terminal provides for service outlets. These outlets in the sides of 
the terminal are sealed with a brass pipe plug having a 3" pipe thread. 
Lead sheath of instrument distribution cables are terminated in heavy brass 
stuffing boxes set in the service outlets. The face plate is made of a single 
piece of moulded bakelite of great strength, low moisture absorption, and 
high electrical resistance under all conditions. 
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All-Purpose Alnico Generator 


Half as big as the ordinary 5-bar 
generator yet more powerful. Can 
be used in 3, 4 or 5 bar generator 
installations. 


Easily Converted to Desk Set 


Separate Desk Set from generator 
box, put cover on generator box, 
felt base on desk set, add a desk set 
cord and you have a modern mag- 
neto desk handset. 


Built to Last 


In design, workmanship or mate- 
rials, you won't find a better tele- 
phone instrument. Thirty-nine 
years of telephone manufacturing 
experience are behind this modern 
Leich telephone. 


LEICH’S EIGHTY-SIX 
COMPLETE MAGNETO HANDSET 













Here is a magneto telephone you'll be proud to install. And glad you 


did too. For years afterwards. 


This Leich No. 86 is a complete magneto wall telephone except for 
the batteries. Its modern all-Bakelite case and attractive, compact : 
appearance appeal to both town and country subscribers. Trang- ‘ 


mission is excellent, even on the longest, most heavily loaded lines. 


The special Alnico generator has a greater output than the average 
5-bar generator. Thus, this one telephone will replace all 3, 4 and 
5-bar models. 


If the subscriber wants a desk set, you merely separate the desk set 
and generator box. (Time—a few minutes; cost—$1.51 for felt Base 


ar; 


for desk set, bakelite cover for generator box and handset stand cord). 


Bek Oe 
Thousands of these Leich No. 86 telephones are now in service.” y , 
pew a? Mees 

Users report that transmission and reception are the finest they s 


< Pe 
rk ag 


have ever known. “3 
aR oy 
On every consideration—subscriber satisfaction, efficient operation, = 


wide adaptability and long, trouble-free service life—you can count. oe . 

on this Leich No. 86 Magneto telephone to be a wise investment, Check — oie 
u 

your needs and order now. Use the order blank on the opposite page. 


























XPOSED telephone wiring always 
is unsightly, and this especially is 
true in a new house. Built-in 

telephone conduit in even a small house 
is always a worth-while investment. 
When conduit is provided, it is an easy 
matter for the telephone company to 
conceal all wiring. In the not far dis- 
tant future, telephone instruments and 
facilities will be plentiful again and 
numerous extensions will be desired in 
the average residence. It is always 
best to play safe and insist that build- 
ers provide these outlets by concealing 
conduits in the walls of all new houses 
now under construction. 


We have a letter from G. R. Davey, 
plant supervisor-training of the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania, in 
which he makes the following 
ments concerning cable breathing: 


com- 


“When we were teaching gas pres- 
sure maintenance, we had a section of 
toll cable for practice work. At one 
point there was a tap cable leaving the 
toll cable section. This tap cable had a 
gas pressure plug. In trying to deter- 
mine whether the plug was leaking or 
not, we placed a valve in the tap cable 
just beyond the pressure plug. 

“Readings taken with a _ standard 
mercury manometer gave a wide vari- 
ety of pressures. During the heat of 
the day, we obtained readings as high 
as 1.7 lbs. Readings taken earlier in 
the morning, after a cool night, indi- 
cated a vacuum. To further prove this 
was cable breathing and not plug leak- 
age, we placed another valve 100 ft. 
beyond the first valve. The insides of 
this valve were removed and a piece 
of hose was placed over the valve, with 
the end hanging down to prevent en- 
trance of moisture. 


“Under these conditions no pressure 
readings could be obtained at the valve 
close to the plug, indicating that the 
plug was tight and the readings for- 
merly obtained were from the expan- 
sion and contraction of the air in the 
tap cable. This tap cable was 50-pair, 
22-gauge and ran three-fourths of a 
mile before the first terminal was 
tapped in. The above definitely proved 
to us the extent to which cables 
breathe. 

“The experiments were made with 
several classes under wide variations 
of temperature and the results re- 
corded for comparison. There is no 
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doubt in our minds that considerable 
sable trouble is caused by breathing of 
cables.” 


The writer recently completed a 
1,300-mile automobile trip from Phila- 
delphia into the Middle West and re- 
turned via Washington, D. C. It 


surprising to note the large numbers 


was 


of prosperous looking farms which now 
have electric service, but no telephones. 
Possibly this could be accounted for by 
the fact that 
could not be 


farms 
served by any telephone 
company at a profit. In 
most telephone companies have taken 


many of these 


other words, 
the profitable business and disregarded 
the unprofitable. 

The same condition, however, obtains 
in many towns and villages where any 
number of 


and modern 


houses are not blessed with telephone 


attractive 


service. Perhaps many of these homes 
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Res ardless of pres- 


which he forra backlog of 
unfilled 
ent conditions, however, one cannot help 
but gain the impression that the tele- 
phone industry 


has not done as good 


a selling job in the main as the electric 


industry. 


The following is taken from a clip- 
ping of the Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 


and was sent to us by H. M. Stewart: 


“Why does the telephone busy sig- 
nal have to go braack-braack-braack- 
braack-braack into your ears when the 
line is busy? In this era of the singing 
commercial, klaxon horn, juke boxes, 
riveting machines, office machines, 
plane filled skies, clanging street cars 

plus the constant possibility that an 
atom bomb might be on its way over 
at this very moment—any lessening or 
elimination of unpleasant noises would 
be a boon to mankind. 


(Please turn to page 38) 








ACOUSTICS AND LIGHTING: The acoustical treatment of ceilings and walls in switchboard operat- 


ing rooms has been tried and proved. 


Reduction of the noise level causes the operators to tire 
less easily, concentrate better and perform with greater accuracy. 


Likewise, fluorescent lighting 


has proved to be ideal in both switchboard and apparatus rooms. 
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When you buy an ELECTROX RECTIFIER — Battery Charger 
or Battery Eliminator — you get MORE in the way of efficiency, 
performance, dependability, and long life. You get PLUS VALUE; 
for Value is measured not in terms of what you pay, but what you 
get for what you pay! 


ELECTROX RECTIFIERS are made FOR telephone men BY 
telephone men who know the special needs of the telephone 
industry . . . by men who know the importance of building into 
each rectifier the EXTRA performance, absolute dependability, 
and EXTRA stamina needed when emergency calls! 


nf 2 sk es ee 


ELECTROX BATTERY CHARGERS — all types, all capacities, 
for all telephone service. Automatic chargers; trickle chargers. 
Trouble-free. Require no routine adjustments. Capacities of 
| to 12 amperes, from 24 to 48 volts. Other capacities available 
to meet individual requirements. 

ELECTROX BATTERY ELIMINATORS — all types, all capaci- 
ties, with or without Power-off Relay. For Lamp Signal (PBX), and 
Automatic (PAX) Systems. Capacities of 0.5 to 6 amperes, from 
12 to 48 volts. 


ASK YOUR JOBBER OR WRITE FOR BULLETIN 443 














ELECTROX DIVISION 
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SCHAUER MACHINE CO. 


2057 Reading Road Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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. Ge Wedé A MAN WoR!) 


HE’S THE AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC REPRESENTATIVE 
IN YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD and he can be of real help 


to you. He’s an expert on telephone supplies and equipment— _— 


- 






WASHINGTON 





thoroughly trained to assist you with your maintenance and 





operating problems. He'll make every effort to meet your most 


pressing needs, from today’s slim stocks and from additional 
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supplies as they become available. From him you'll get all 22th Av. 
det Alexandria, 
possible help—and products of highest quality always. 
f- Call your Automatic Electric representative today, and talk : 
=~ Cc. H. SIM , : ‘ , ‘ . : 
G44 Cental Bldg things over with him. You'll find he’s a man worth knowing. 
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“Telephoning is sometimes a pleasure 
—sometimes a method of conducting 
urgent business. In the latter case, it’s 
bad enough to learn that your number 
is busy and that you’re going to have 
to wait. That nerve-wracking busy 
signal is adding insult to injury. 

“Why wouldn’t chimes be just as ef- 
fective? Or maybe a few soothing 
strains of some melody (‘Take It 
Easy,’ for instance). Must it be this 


exasperating series of 


squawks? 

“The Bronx cheer is okay in the ball- 
park—but directly into the eardrum 
from a telephone—NO—not that!” 


ear-rending 


This is an excellent thought and per- 
haps some of our wide-awake and pro- 
gressive Independent equipment manu- 
facturers will do something about add- 
ing melody to our busy signals. 








Q. What is the “Dean” telephone 
circuit? 


A. This circuit involved the features 
of the Wheatstone bridge and was de- 
signed by W. W. Dean. It was the 
standard common battery telephone 
circuit of the company of the same 
name. 

The bridge circuit, while balanced 
for direct current, was very much un- 
balanced for voice currents. This re- 
sulted in zero flow of direct current 
through the receiver because its ter- 
minals remained at equal potentials. 

Modern telephones are far more effi- 
cient than were these old arrangements 
of only a few years in the past. 


* + * 


Q. What is acoustic shock? How is 
it caused? What measures can be taken 
to prevent it? 

A. Acoustic shock can be caused by 
a sudden application of an excessive 
voltage across a telephone receiver. 
This generally is caused by an extra- 
neous voltage impressed on the tele- 
phone line by lightning, a power line 
contact, or induction from a parallel 
power line. 

Power induction usually is about 
equal on both sides of a telephone line, 
though the protector blocks do not 
break down simultaneously. Due to this 
action, a high voltage may be placed 
across the receiver and the current 
through it causes a flexure of the dia- 
phragm much greater than normal 
speech. 

The effect of acoustic shock or as 
generally known, “bang in the ear,” is 
more or less physiological and may 
cause only minor reactions. However, 
there have been cases which caused 4 
general disturbance of the nervous sys- 
tem which have proved painful and of 
long duration. Telephone operators ex- 
perience this shock frequently, but, in 
general, most of them “can take it.” 

Extensive development work has been 
conducted during recent years to pro- 
duce an acoustic shock reducer. Per- 
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haps the most effective device for this 
purpose is the copper-oxide varistor. 
This device is connected directly across 


the receiver. When the low voltages of 
speech transmission are applied, the 
varistor has an impedance of 2,000 
ohms or more, so very little current is 
shunted around the receiver. On the 
other hand, when a high voltage is im- 
pressed on the receiver as caused by 
power induction or a power line cross, 
the impedance of the varistor drops +o 
a low value and permits the greater 
part of the current to be shunted 
through it. This leaves only low volt- 
ages which can be placed on the re- 
ceiver. ae 

Q. What is the standard method of 
dead-ending and 
strand? 

A. Two approved methods are shown 
in the sketches below. 


guying messenger 
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THIMBLEYE BOLT METHOD WITH DOWN GUY 
INSULATED FROM SUSPENSION STRAND. 
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Infra-red light telephone beam now being publicized. . . . Ger- 

mans and Japs used principle during war. Walker nominated 

for another seven-year term on FCC. New York hotel com» 
plaints against AT&T dismissed by FCC. 


URING the war, this reporter 
D heard a number of yarns around 
Washington on the subject of 
using light beams as a medium for 
exchanging telephone conversation. It’s 
been known for some time, of course, 
in the electronic art, that it is pos- 
sible to project a strong one-way light 
beam like a powerful automobile head- 
light, on a sensitive receiving target, 
and conduct telephone conversations be- 
tween the source and the terminal 
through the medium of the beam. 
But the 
volved 


wartime development in- 
infra-red beams which are 
invisible to the human.eye. Thus tele- 
phone conversations in this manner 
could be going on at any time of the 
day or night without people walking 
around knowing anything about it. 
Furthermore, these beams have such a 
limited amount of radio activity that 
unless a sensitive special detecting de- 
vice were swung directly within the 
path of the beam, its existence would 
not be known. Detection by ordinary 
radio monitoring methods would be 
unavailing. 

This week, the series of “‘now-it-can- 
be-told” articles, which have been mak- 
ing their belated appearance, caught up 
with the infra-red light beam tele- 
phone. It seems the rumors were true, 
but that the Germans and the Japanese 
were using it more than our 
forces. 

The Office of Scientific Research and 
Development on May 9 released a series 
of reports by W. S. Huxford and A. H. 
Nethercot, Jr., of the Physics Depart- 
ment of Northwestern University. 
These were studies of equipment cap- 
tured by our armed forces in 1944 and 
1945, and seized by the Army and 
Navy for testing. Resembling small 
search lights which apparently gave no 
light at all, the sending instruments 
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own 


were mounted on tripods to provide 
communication between outposts and 
front line troops. They also can be 
used to bridge gorges and rivers where 
it is difficult to lay cable. These sets 
were known as the “German Licht- 
sprecher 250-130,” and “Japanese Light 
Beam Telephone.” Because of their vir- 
tual immunity from detection, as 
well as freedom from static, hostile 
jamming, blanketing, and the use of 
tell-tale antenna or other giveaway 
wires—these infra-red light beam tele- 
phones were of considerable use to the 
enemy, according to the Huxford- 
Nethercot report. 


The report said that considerable 
skill was required to operate the sets, 


and that neither enemy nation had 
available facilities to produce the 
equipment in mass quantity. The 


weight of the German sets varied from 
30 to 210 pounds, exclusive of power 
units, and had a range under ideal 
conditions of 10 miles. The Japanese 
set was sturdier but less efficient, with 
a weight of 150 pounds but a range 
limited to two miles in clear weather. 
It also seemed to have focusing defects 
which created difficulties in aligning 
the sending beam with the receiving 
target. 


The technique of the telephonic 
transmission contained no really new 
principle—not already known from ex- 
periments in regular visible light- 
sound transmission. An ordinary bulb 
using infra-red instead of visible light, 
is focused on a small mirror. Electrical 
pulses, corresponding to voice fre- 
quencies are amplified by tubes, caus- 
ing the mirrors to vibrate. As the 
mirror vibrates, the light beam under- 
goes a corresponding change in reflec- 
tion to its distant target. At the 
target end these variations are picked 
up by photosensitive devices which 
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change the light pulses back into sound 
vibrations in an ordinary telephone 
headset. The amplifying tubes used in 


.the Japanese sets were said to be “ob- 


vious copies” of American tubes manu- 
factured 10 years ago. 


As indicated before in this depart- 
ment, the radio industry is still very 
much in the position of an albino duck 
during open season. There are none 
so humble that they do not feel quali- 
fied to sound off and give advice to the 
National Association 
on how the air 
operated. 

Some of these criticisms cancel each 
other out at the very beginning. It is 
obvious that the American public can- 
not spend all of its time listening to 
symphonies, educational and cultural 
programs with heavy accent on politics, 
not to mention the host of cults and 
sects who want to convert us into being 
vegetarians, holy 
vivisectionists, etc. 


of Broadcasters 
waves should be 


rollers, and anti- 

The only point in raising this dis- 
cussion again in this publication which 
has nothing immediately to do with 
radio, is the fact that the latest lecture 
on this subject comes from a young 
Britisher who has been doing some work 
as a member of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission (FCC) staff. To the 
extent that Charles A. Seipmann with 
his background of nationalized radio 
(a la British Broadcasting Corp.) may 
have infected the regulatory thinking 
of the FCC—the folks in the adjoining 
field of telephony may well give some 
passing attention. 

Last fall, when it first became known 
that Mr. Seipmann was doing some 
work at the FCC, a number of Wash- 
ington observers in the radio field 
wanted to know “how come?” The fact 
that Mr. Seipmann was a former BBC 
employe, and the fact that the FCC 
attempted a hush-hush policy as to just 
what he was doing, or was not doing, 
gave the radio press mild reasons for 
being skittish. 


It turns out now that there was some 
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basis for wonderment about the func- 
tions of the mysterious Mr. Seipmann. 
It turns out that he was engaged in 
making a radio program study for the 
FCC. In fact, when the FCC recently 
published its controversial document 
entitled “Public Service Responsibility 
of Broadcasting Licensees,” it was 
widely reported that the critical think- 
ing of Mr. Seipmann was largely re- 
sponsible. 


This becomes even more obvious now 
that the practical Mr. Seipmann has 
turned his experience to a worthy per- 
sonal venture in private enterprise— 
namely, the publication of a book. He 
is the author of ‘“Radio’s Second 
Chance,” a modest work of less than 
300 pages published by Boston, Little, 
Brown & Co., $2.50. Your correspond- 
ent does not especially recommend the 
necessity for telephone men to read Mr. 
Seipmann’s work unless they feel a 
special interest in the difficulties of 
radio programming. Its principal in- 
terest to telephone people, as such, is 
the fact that Mr. Seipmann’s thoughts 
on radio program planning, as evi- 
denced in this book, coincide neatly 
with the frequent criticisms of the 
radio industry by FCC Commissioner 
Clifford A. Durr. This criticism boils 
down to this: American radio has be- 
come the slave of “big business.” It is 
not living up to its social responsibility 
for educating and enlightening the 
masses. Furthermore, he thinks the 
masses ought to do something about it 
by registering more complaints with 
the broadcasters. 


One can hardly quarrel with this 
last suggestion, but it raises the ques- 
tion whether the very inactivity of 
the great mass of radio listeners is or 
is not a vote of confidence, or at least 
a vote of acquiesence in American 
radio as presently conducted plug- 
uglies and all. 


Seipmann urges, without too much 
practical analysis of how it could be 
accomplished, more critical examina- 
tion of radio programs by the listeners, 
or at least for the listeners. He thinks 
colleges and universities ought to do 
more research into the social aspects 
of broadcasting. He thinks there ought 
to be formed radio councils to lead the 
broadeasters along the straight and 
narrow path of social righteousness. 
He thinks there ought to be established 
a core of professional critics, compar- 
able to the Broadway dramatic critics 
of the New York press, whose duty it 
would be to hoist or lower thumbs and 
blow the whistle on any defective radio 
practice which has strayed over the line 
of public abuse. 


All splendid objectives. But certainly 
there has been no scarcity of self-ap- 
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Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Roosevelt, 
Pittsburgh, June 6 and 7. 


North Dakota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gardner, Fargo, June 


10 and 11. 


Washington Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Spokane Hotel, 
Spokane, June 14 and 15. 


Oregon Independent Telephone 
Association, Multnomah Hotel, Port- 


land, June 21 and 22. 


California Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Miramar Hotel, 
Santa Monica, June 27 and 28. 


South Dakota Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Carpenter, 
Falls, September 11 and 12. 


Sioux 


Michigan Independent Telephone 





COMING CONVENTIONS 


Association, Hotel Olds, Lansing, 
September 18 and 19. 


United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, October 14, 15 and 16. 


North Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Pine Needles 
Hotel, Southern Pines, November 
11 and 12. 


South Carolina Independent Tele- 
phone Association (no hotel se- 
lected), November 14 and 15. 


Alabama Independent Telephone 
Association, Jefferson-Davis Hotel, 
Montgomery, November 18 and 19. 


Georgia Telephone Association, 
Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, No- 
vember 21 and 22. 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Marion Hotel, Ocala, November 25 
and 26. 








pointed organizations, councils, and 
other groups who have tried for years, 
sometimes for a small consideration, 
sometimes as a labor of love, to enlist 
mass support for their particular pre- 
dilections on the radio. They want 
more time for this, more time for that. 
Quite often the demands are conflict- 
ing. But the ugly, obvious fact seems 
to be that the public didn’t want any. 
The average citizen doesn’t seem to be 
especially interested in having his 
morals improved, his soul saved, or the 
kinks taken out of his social point of 
view. He seems quite satisfied to take 
his Frank Sinatra straight or let him 
alone. As a self-appointed critic of 
radio programs himself, your reporter 
says quite bluntly—if that is what the 
public wants, then the heck with it. 
It deserves no better treatment. 

Of course, broadcasters can easily 
make a grave mistake in assuming that 
just because a Hooper rating shows so 
many radios tuned to a given program, 
that most of the listeners were pleased 
with what came out of the radio. Con- 
stant improvement of program content 
is undoubtedly a responsibility of the 
broadcasters. But the question arises 
whether the profit motive (which, after 
all, is based on the greatest popular 
acceptance of a given program) auto- 
matically results in more sensitiveness 
to the public wish on the part of the 
broadcasters than would be the case if 
this responsibility were taken away 


from them. If it were taken away from 
the broadcasters it would have to be 
placed in some higher council of Big 
Brains, who would know, from their 
great source of wisdom, just what is 
best for all of us. Rather than listen 
to that—this writer would even tune 
in Sinatra. 

Incidentally, along this line, it is 
noteworthy that when the Assistant 
Secretary of State, William Benton, 
decided that something had to be done 
to improve “Voice of America” (the 
government’s international short-wave 
propaganda broadcasts), he turned to 
some experienced commercial broad- 
casters for advice. Benton announced 
on May 11 the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study and advise the State 
Department on the “quality, effective- 
ness, and objectivity” of these inter- 
national broadcasts, which are carried 
on in 24 languages for a total of more 
than 400 program hours a week. The 
committee includes Mark Ethridge, 
past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters, and Edward R. 
Merrill, vice president, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 

Coming back to Mr. Seipmann, while 
his book contains much that is dis- 
paraging about the American radio in- 
dustry, an even more significant remark 
from the same source is found in the 
following passage he wrote for the 
radical New Republic sometime ago: 
He referred to the “basic paradox with 
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which radio stands uncomfortably 
saddled—how far can a system built 
entirely on private profits function ade- 
quitely in the public interest, to which 
it is also theoretically committed?” He 
should ask that question of the thou- 
sands of Canadian and other foreign 
radio listeners who nightly tune in 
American broadcasts as a relief from 
their own tiresome, propaganda-ridden 
government mouthpieces. 





An attempt to purge Communist 
leadership in the CIO American Com- 
munications Association (ACA) is now 
going on in a hot campaign to unseat 
that union’s Communist president, 
Joseph P. Selly. The opposition is 
headed by Harold C. Taylor, ACA vice 
president in charge of radio and cables. 
He blames Selly’s leadership for the 
futile and destructive 34-day strike 
against Western Union in New York 
City early this year. 

While not raising the political issue 
as such, the Taylor opposition has 
based its campaign on the charge that 
the union has deteriorated under Red 
leadership. Telegraph, marine, and 
broadcast members opposed to Selly 
“have deserted the CIO for either im- 
potent AFL organizations or outright 
company unions,” the ACA Na- 
tional Taylor-for-President Committee 
charged. “Hundreds of thousands of 
dollars have been spent by Selly 
for organizational purposes. The net 
result has been a severe decline 
in the membership.” 


“Tact is an intuitive sense 


The outcome of the election may 
have an important bearing on the in- 
clusive National Maritime Industry 
Union now under formation in San 
Francisco. Selly is a devoted follower 
of Harry Bridges, sparkplug of the 
move to consolidate seven national 
maritime unions, 215,000 strong, under 
CIO left-wing leadership. Bridges also 
is known to be a Communist to every- 
body except the United States Supreme 
Court. 

One count raised by Taylor against 
Selly’s policies is that they have 
alienated the independent National 
Federation of Telephone Workers, rep- 
resenting 265,000 Bell System em- 
ployes. Another Taylor argument is 
the shellacking ACA took in the na- 
tional Western Union poll last year 
when the AFL Commercial Teleg- 
raphers Union won every city but New 
York. This reduced ACA’s telegraph 
membership from 11,160 on January 1, 
1944, to 5,458 on December 31, 1945, 
according to the union’s official report 
last month. 

Only in the radio and cable depart- 
ment, headed by Taylor, has the union 
made progress, organizing virtually 
the entire industry, his committee 
claims. The elections will run from 
May 15 to August 15 in marine divi- 
sions on the east and west coasts; from 
May 15 to June 15 in the telegraph, 
radio and cable, broadcast, airlines, 
and telephone departments. 


* * * 


The many friends of Commissioner 
Paul A. Walker, dean of the FCC, will 


Philosophy of Tact 


be glad to know that President Truman 
has nominated him for another seven- 
year term on the FCC beginning July 
1, 1946. Walker, who is the only 
“charter member” of the FCC since its 
organization in 1934, is assured of 
prompt confirmation by the U. S. 
Senate. This will probably be a fact 
before these lines even appear in print. 


The last chapter in the Washington, 
D. C., and New York City hotel sur- 
charge cases was written on May 10, 
when the Federal Communications 
Commission dismissed the complaints 
of the hotels against the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in FCC 
Dockets 6587 and 6588. These com- 
plaints were filed shortly after the 
AT&T filed, with the commission, tariff 
schedules, by the terms of which the 
collection of surcharges was prohibited. 
Some hotels disregarded these tariff 
provisions, and this led to injunction 
proceedings by the government, which 
culminated in two decisions by the 
U. S. Supreme Court sustaining the 
tariff prohibition against the collection 
These cases 
Ambassador, Inc. v. United States, 325 
US 317 (58 PUR(NS) 193), and Hotel 
Astor et al. v. United States, 89 L.ed. 
Indicating its reason for now terminat- 
ing the two hotel complaint proceed- 
ings, the FCC order of May 10 stated 
that “no action has been taken by com- 
plainants to press their complaints be- 
fore the commission since the indefinite 
postponement on May 19, 1944, of the 
hearings theretofore scheduled herein.” 


of surcharges. were: 


of the properties of life and the ability to give them full ezx- 


pression. It plays an important part in all human relations and particularly in the fine art 
of conversation. It is not always advisable to speak the truth. Some things are better if they 
remain unsaid. The old boast, ‘I’m blunt but I’m honest,’ is an exceedingly dubious virtue. 


“The tactful person is ever mindful of human sensibilities. 
either in seriousness or in jest that will give offense or leave a lasting injury. 


He 


is careful to say nothing 


Though he 


may not always agree, he respects the honest convictions and cherished ideals of others. Ever 
considerate, he is particularly careful to do nothing to remind another of his poverty, his 
weaknesses, or his limitations of education or refinement, all of which may be trifling by com- 
parison with the virtues which such a one may possess. 


“Tactfulness is not insincerity: it is a form of reverence, 


an understanding sympathy, an 


innate generosity. It reveals culture and fine breeding and is the distinction of a true gentle- 


man.”’—A. Walton. 


“More Than Requested” 


Every day stories about extra service beyond essential routine come to light and they never 


fail to leave a comforting aura of warmth and cheer. 


Those who 


have had recent illness, 


death and other misfortunes feel especially grateful for a little courtesy, for their grief or 
illness makes them more than ever susceptible to kindness. Often these persons are the ones 
who take time to write letters of sincere appreciation, which adds so much to the joys of living. 


—Public Service. 
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ILLINOIS PREPARES SMALL 
Company. Accounting. Forms. 


By R. C. RENO 


MALL telephone companies of IIli- 
S nois can look forward to receiving 

two long-needed and long-sought- 
for items of assistance in the near fu- 
ture as a result of the untiring efforts 
of a committee of the Illinois Tele- 
phone Association and of Mrs. Mayme 
Workman, the association’s popular 
traffic supervisor, it was announced at 
the organization’s annual convention 
May 8 and 9 in Peoria. 

The association’s president and secre- 
tary, Lon J. Jester and J. G. Hardy, 
told of the activities of its Accounting 
Committee in preparing a simplified 
accounting system and forms for small 
companies and of Mrs. Workman’s 
work in compiling a local and toll op- 
erating practice for tributary offices. 

The need for a simplified accounting 
system on the part of the smaller com- 
panies has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion within the industry, but little 
has been done to furnish one and the 
officers and directors of the [Illinois 
association are to be commended for 
taking action in seeing that the small 
units receive this sorely needed assist- 
ance. It is hoped that the new system 
will be made available to companies 
located outside of Illinois. 

Likewise, a loose-leaf traffic manual 
that can be kept up to date has been 
needed for a long time and the Illinois 
companies should appreciate the help 
their association is 
respect. 


rendering in this 


Directors elected by the convention 
are as follows: Harry H. Bates, Dixon; 
Verne B. Clark, Pekin; Donaldson 
Coombes, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter Dakin, 
Madison, Wis.; R. E. Gordon, El Paso; 
Lon J. Jester, Rockford; H. A. Joslyn, 
Sycamore; W. V. Kahler, Chicago; J. I. 
Kennedy, Freeport; H. G. Lankford, 
Chicago; R. A. Lumpkin, Mattoon; 
C. F. Melick, Eureka; R. G. Roadstrum, 
Galesburg; J. G. Schwarz, Jerseyville; 
L. F. Shepherd, Springfield; Earl F. 
Stice, Altamont; R. B. Still, Blooming- 
ton, and Morris Kugler, Okawville. 

Officers elected were: President, Earl 
F. Stice, Altamont; vice president, 
C. F. Melick, Eureka; general counsel, 
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Ben B. Boynton, Springfield; secretary, 
J. G. Hardy, Springfield, and treas- 
urer, L. F. Shepherd, Springfield. 

In his annual report Secretary Hardy 
said that during the past year he had 
visited and assisted 100 small ex- 
changes in accounting and plant mat- 
ters and had helped several small com- 
panies to prepare for increased rate 


E. F. STICE 


J. G. HARDY 


cases. In this connection he told of the 
Accounting Committee’s work in pre- 
paring an accounting system for small 
companies. 

He reported that the association’s 
traffic supervisor, Mrs. Workman, had 
made traffic surveys in 38 exchanges; 
had visited 31 other offices; had con- 
ducted three operators’ schools, and 
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had completed most of the compilation 
of the local and toll operating practice 
for tributary offices. 

Mr. Hardy reported that the asso- 
ciation had received 25 new members 
during the past 12 months. 

President Jester, in his annual 
traced the activities of the vari- 
ous association committees. 

The Rural Service Committee, of 
which Director Bates is chairman, has 


ad- 


dress, 


conducted a survey of rural areas as 
to the condition 
and is preparing recommendations as 
to steps the association could take to 


of telephone service 


improve and expand telephone service 
to the rural areas, the president said. 


The early work of the Advertising 
Committee, headed by Director Clark, 
in setting up a source for advertising 
material for Illinois telephone com- 
panies, was discussed by Mr. Jester 
and he stated that it was this activity 
on the part of the Illinois association 
that led to the establishment of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute of Chi- 
cago, which now furnishes advertising 
materials to the entire Independent 
industry. 


Mr. Jester commended the Account- 
ing Committee for its untiring efforts 
to set up the simplified accounting sys- 
tem for small companies. 

Commenting upon the small com- 
pany-rural service situation, President 
Jester warned the small companies that 
they must take steps to improve serv- 
ice, and to put themselves in a stronger 
financial condition by taking immediate 
action to secure increased rates to 
cover the mounting operating expenses 
and to give them fair return on their 
investment. 

He urged all companies to metallicize 
their rural lines. in order to improve 
service. Metallicization is needed not 
on company-owned lines but on 
switched lines as well. Mr. Jester said 
that if the switched lines failed to 
metallicize, then the commercial com- 
panies should consider taking them 
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With the current interest in improving small company plants and service, operating company representatives showed great interest in new protective 
equipment developments. Here are two groups photographed in rooms of manufacturers of this equipment at the Illinois convention. 


Most of the criticism of rural 
service, he said, was brought about by 
the poor service rendered over the de- 
teriorated lines of the switched 


over. 


com- 
panies. 

Telephone users should get good and 
adequate service; employes 
should receive good tele- 
phone companies should have a fair re- 
turn upon the fair value of their prop- 


telephone 


wages, and 


erty, Mr. Boynton, the association’s 
general counsel, said in commenting 
upon the need for higher telephone 
rates. 


“Many telephone companies do not 
receive sufficient revenues to take care 
of these three factors. They do 
have any means of reducing expendi- 
tures to fit revenues without injury to 


not 


the service they render, or without 
paying extremely low wages, or with- 
out sacrificing a fair return on their 


properties. Their only recourse is to 


increase their in order to attain 
which to ful- 


fill their obligations to the public, to 


rates 


necessary revenues with 


their employes and to themselves,” Mr. 
Boyton said. 
He gave a detailed resume of the 


procedure that must be followed by 





Best Story of the Week— 
What's Yours? 


Recently in Dallas, Tex., Sgt. 
R. B. Thorn of police headquar- 
ters, picked up his telephone and 
heard a woman, between hic- 
coughs, say: “Will you please send 
a car to take me home?” 

“We'll just be glad to do that,” 
the sergeant replied, and in a few 
minutes a drunk woman was 
placed in the women’s ward, after 
having been taken from a down- 
town cafe. 

She protested violently that she 
had called police headquarters by 
mistake, thinking she had called 
a friend. 

























telephone companies in preparing an 
application for rate increases and in 
submitting cases to the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission. 

Mr. Boynton’s address will be pub- 
lished in full in a future issue of 
TELEPHONY. 

The address of W. C. Henry, Belle- 
vue, Ohio, the aggressive president of 
the United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, on “National In- 
was well received as 


’ 


dustry Problems,’ 
it has been at other state conventions. 
The USITA frank 
in emphasizing the need for the entire 
industry 


executive has been 


large and small 


unprecedented ac 


including 
take 
meeting the demands for tele- 


companies—to 
tion in 
phone service, in improving the stand- 
ard of service and in expanding and 
resume of 
the 
May 4 and May 11 issues of TELEPHONY 
in the of the USITA Execu- 
Conference the Ohio 


rural service. A 


Mr. Henry’s address appeared in 


bettering 


reports 


tives’ and con- 


vention. 

The failure of the telephone industry 
to aggressively and properly merchan- 
dise and improve rural _ telephone 
service was scored by Harry H. Bates, 
manager, Dixon (Ill.) Home Telephone 
Co. and chairman of the Illinois asso- 
ciation’s Rural Service Committee, in 
his address on “The Telephone Is Tak- 
ing Its Place On The Farm.” 
items as automo- 
radios, refrigerators, farming 
equipment and electric service have in- 
many fold during the past 
several years while the number of tele- 


The sales of such 
biles, 


creased 


phones on farms has decreased, Mr. 
Bates pointed out. 

Other lines of merchandise for the 
farm have been improved and have 


really been sold to the farmers, while 
the over-all quality of rural telephone 
remained static with little 
salesmanship displayed in selling that 
service, he stated. 


service has 


The war emphasized the value of the 
telephone to the farmers, Mr. Bates 
said, and it is about time that the in- 
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dustry produce an improved rural serv- 
ice and then, by modern and aggressive 
advertising and sales promotion, go out 
and sell it to the farmers at reasonable 
rates. 

He said the rural survey, recently 
conducted by the Rural Service Com- 
mittee, shows that practically all farm- 
ers in Illinois can be served by existing 
telephone facilities without a construc- 
tion charge. With only a farm tele- 
phone saturation in Illinois of around 
50 per cent, Mr. Bates said it is evi- 
dent that very little selling effort had 
been put forth by telephone companies 
within the state. 

“When we speak of telephone adver- 
tising, we should not think of a means 
of throwing a little gift in the lap of 
the newspaperman,” Verne B. Clark, 
Pekin, district manager, Middle States 
Telephone Co. of Illinois, chairman of 
the Illinois association’s Advertising 
Committee and member of the USITA 
Advertising Committee said in his ad- 
dress on “Independent Telephone Ad- 
vertising.” 

“A good newspaper and a good radio 
station are fine things to have in a 
good community or trade area. They 
ean promote mutual understanding. 
They can promote good government, 
and they can promote eommunity pros- 
perity which will be helpful to tele- 
phone people and all others. 

“But telephone advertising should be 
looked upon as a part of a program of 
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Groups photographed between sessions of recent Illinois convention. 


promoting the welfare and prosperity 
of the telephone system,” Mr. Clark 
stated. He continued: 


“During the 10-year period following 
World War I there was a great area 
of promotion and development in many 
lines of American industry. . .. Thus, 
there was a great growth in the tele- 
phone business,* with no particularly 
apparent need of advertising, public 
relations contacts or other promotional 
activity. 

“If there was any advertising in the 
Independent telephone industry at that 
time, it was largely of the hurried, 
home-made variety. ... 

“It may be regarded as fairly cer- 
tain now that it was unfortunate that 
the telephone industry was not equipped 
to do a far-sighted public relations 
promotion job in the late ’20’s. 


“In the terrible depression which fol- 
lowed, we observed that the industries 
and the companies which could do the 
best job of improving products or 
services, and of promoting sales, re- 
covered more quickly. 

“Telephone companies, however, had 
little or no sales and promotional ex- 
perience, and, generally, they could 
not face confidently or successfully the 
avalanche of ‘remove’ orders which de- 
scended upon them. 

“This was especially true in the 
hard-hit agricultural areas where there 
were organized demands for rate re- 
ductions—and on a mass basis—a hys- 
terical fear of parting with money 
necessary to pay telephone bills. There 
were senseless rate reductions i 
telephones were removed by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, and collection 
agencies, specializing in collecting util- 


ity bills, later grossed millions of dol- 
lars in such unpaid bills. 

“We paid dearly then, when we did 
not have good public relations and peo- 
ple in the front offices with the ability 
to reason with hysterical subscrib- 
ers... 

“It should be remembered that the 
depression period of mass hysteria and 
dislocated economy was also a field 
day for those fostering ill-informed, 
ill-advised and unscrupulous attacks 
upon utilities. ... 

“In the past, we were not set up 
generally so that we could tell the 
public the simple and honest truth 
about our complicated and unusual 
business. We were mute when we 
should have been frank. We were un- 
sympathetic and unresourceful alibiers 
in our commercial offices, when, in 
many cases, we should have been uni- 
formly sympathetic and honest sales- 
men or alert and honest counter- 
propagandists, where necessary. We 
have retained the historical depression 
state of mind, perhaps longer than we 
should have, when we consider what is 
expected of us today and tomorrow. 

“Our Independent telephone com- 
panies are the most thoroughly Ameri- 
can of all American institutions, and 
the public should be told the true story 
of our problems on the street, and in 
homes and offices. Bill stuffers, news 
stories, posters, newspaper ads, radio 
and other means of telling the story 
should be employed.” 


Mr. Clark told of the activities and 
progress of the Telephone Advertising 
Institute which was established, under 
the direction of the USITA Advertis- 
ing Committee, to prepare, and to sell 
at low cost, advertising material for 
the use of Independent telephone com- 
panies. He urged all companies to in- 
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vestigate and subscribe to the services 
of the institute. 

“Operator Toll Dialing’ was dis- 
cussed in an illustrated talk by L. F. 
Bernhard, Chicago, of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co. Tracing the develop- 
ment of toll operating methods, Mr. 
Bernhard pointed out that the maxi- 
mum speed of service possible with 
manual operating had attained 
prior to the war. Further improvement 
in speed will come when outward toll 
operators are able to dial over toll lines 
on a nationwide basis. 


been 


To establish a practical nationwide 
system requires the setting up of a uni- 
versal numbering system. The country 
will be divided into 60 or 70 number- 
ing areas, each of which will be as- 
signed a three-digit area code. Within 
each area all offices will be as- 
signed non-conflicting office codes 
which might be two letters of the office 
name and one digit, or other 
combination. The three-digit area code 
and the three-digit office code would 
be combined to form a unique six-digit 
number representing a particular office 
to which would be added the usual 
four-digit local number to form a 10- 
digit series, Mr. Bernhard explained. 


local 


some 


In order to use this code system in 
an effective manner, automatic routing 
equipment will be provided at certain 
key points to be known as “Control 
Switching Points.” In Illinois these will 
be at Rockford, Peoria, Springfield, 
Champaign and Centralia. The date at 
which operator toll dialing will begin 
in Illinois is uncertain because of the 
manufacturing situation. A new dial 
toll office is being engineered for Chi- 
cago and other toll centers will be 
equipped at an early date in order to 
realize the expected service improve- 
ments, Mr. Bernhard said. 

Basing his remarks on the activities 
of an aggressive small telephone com- 
pany owner in converting two ex- 
changes from an unprofitable to a 
profitable basis, R. C. Reno, editor of 
TELEPHONY, emphasized the need for the 
smaller companies to take immediate 
steps to improve their status in an ad- 
dress entitled, “It Can Be Done.” His 
address is published on other pages of 
this issue. 


“Relationship of the Illinois Com- 
merce Commission with the Telephone 
Industry” was the subject of an ad- 
dress by John D. Biggs, chairman of 
the Illinois Commerce Commission and 
president of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers. 

Preceding his scheduled address, Mr. 
Biggs emphasized several points 
brought out by TELEPHONY’s editor, 
when he said that above all, the public 
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COL. WILL V. PARKER of North Electric Manufacturing Co., draws some arguments from these 


Wiini when he extolls the virtues of his native state of Texas. 
Left to Right: MRS. PAUL SWANK, Springfield; MRS. BERT 
JOY, 


for a visit to the Lone Star State. 
CHERRY, Bushnell; COLONEL PARKER; HOMER 


must be sold on the service and rates 
of the telephone company and that any 
commission will or should consider the 
reaction of the home community in any 
case involving increased rates. 

He also emphasized the need for 
telephone companies to have adequate 
records proving the necessity for 
higher rates when they make applica- 
tion to the commission. He stated that 
the records of the show 
that many small telephone companies 
are in hard straits and they should take 
steps to improve their condition. 


commission 


Mr. Biggs in an interesting fashion 
traced the history of the telephone in- 
dustry leading up to the passage of the 
Public Utilities Act of Illinois in 1913, 
which provided for the establishment 
of the Illinois Commerce Commission 
to regulate the telephone industry and 
other utilities. He gave a resume of the 
duties and functions of the commission 
as they concern telephone companies. 

“Today the commission regards its 
function as a dual mission. Its first and 
foremost task is to represent the inter- 
est of the people of Illinois to insure 
that they receive adequate public util- 
ity service at reasonable rate. Coinci- 
dent with this function, the commission 
feels as its purpose, the duty of 
affording protection and encourage- 
ment to the public utilities that they 
may be able to render that service at 
those reasonable rates. In that spirit, 
the commission will 
ceed,”’ Mr. 

In an elaborate and interesting dem- 
onstration, Lloyd F. Graham, Chicago, 
demonstration engineer, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Co., explained the operation 
of several 


continue to pro- 


siggs said. 


new developments which 
have been engineered and designed in 


telephone laboratories. These items in- 


The colonel is telling of his plans 


Streator; MRS. PARKER, and MRS. JOY. 


cluded the artificial voice, coaxial cable, 
mobile radio equipment, ‘“‘scrambled” 
speech equipment, new lightweight op- 
erators’ headset and the lip and heart 
microphones. 

One of the most enlightening ad- 
dresses heard at the 
that of Gordon Volkenant, Minneapo- 
lis, research engineer, Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Speaking on 
“Electronics—the Magic of War and 
Peace,” Mr. Volkenant explained, in 
non-technical terms, the development 
of the vacuum tube and its use in de- 
signing many of the automatic controls 
and other aircraft 


convention was 


used in bombers 
during the war. 
In an inspiring address, entitled 
“Mental Reconversion,’”’ Tom Collins, 
Kansas City, Mo., nationally known 
speaker, emphasized the need for re- 
conversion of our 
with one 


processes of 
another. He stated 
that if new industrial developments and 
equipment were to be utilized in bring- 
ing about an improved living standard 
for this and the world, there 
must be the highest degree of coopera- 
tion between human beings in adopting 
and operating the 
ments. 


coop- 


erating 


nation 


scientific develop- 


Illinois Traffic Conference 
Attracts 135 

Attendance at the traffic conference 
held during the Illinois 
May 8 and 9, was up to prewar stand- 
with 


convention, 
ard, 135 registrations, in the 
traffic sessions. 

Illinois associa- 
tion traffic supervisor, presided at all 


The 


(Please turn to page 56) 


Mayme Workman, 


the conferences. meeting was 
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BELL TRIAL OF 


RADIO-TELEPHONE 
IN RURAL AREAS 


By F. M. RYAN 
Radio Coordinator 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


TRIAL of radio is to be the next 
A step of the Bell System in the 

exploration of new methods in 
the field of rural telephone service. 
The new method already is being em- 
ployed by the system as a part of its 
program of expansion and improve- 
ment of rural service includes use of 
special buried rubber-covered wire and 
long spans of high strength steel wire. 
The possibilities of other forms of 
transmission, particularly power line 
carrier which makes use of high fre- 
quency currents superimposed on elec- 
tric power lines, also are being ex- 
plored. These new methods are being 
developed to facilitate giving telephone 
service in rural areas out of reach of 
present telephone lines. 


As the greatest possibilities for use 
of space radio for extension of rural 
telephone service appears to be to reach 
locations so remotely situated as to be 
well beyond the reach of existing tele- 
phone and power lines, the initial trial 
of radio is to be made in an area of 
this type. The location selected for the 
trial is in eastern Colorado in the vi- 
cinity of Cheyenne Wells. In this ex- 
periment, radio is to be employed for 
serving eight remotely located ranches 
from the central office in Cheyenne 
Wells. The power necessary for op- 
eration of the subscribers’ radio equip- 
ment will be obtained from the home 
electric plants of the ranches. The 
location of these ranches with respect 
to Cheyenne Wells is shown in the ac- 
companying map. The ranches range 
in distance from Cheyenne Wells from 
about 11 to 21 miles. 


As will be noted from the map, four 
of the ranches will be served by direct 
radio links to the central office. The 
remaining four ranches will be reached 
by comparatively short open wire lines 


connecting with one of the ranches 
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having radio connection with the cen- 
tral office and will be served through 
the radio facilities of that ranch. 
Through this combination of radio and 


wire facilities the telephones at these 
ranches will be joined together to form 


an eight-station “party line.” This 
party line will be terminated on the 
No. 12 type manual switchboard in 


Cheyenne Wells in much the same man- 
ner as other rural subscriber lines. 


It is planned to operate the system 
on frequencies in the band between 44 
and 50 megacycles which, under the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
present allocation plans, may be used 
for rural telephone service shared with 
television on a mutually non-inter- 
fering basis. In view of the remote 
location of the Cheyenne Wells instal- 
lations, it is not expected that any 
interference with or from television 
service will be experienced. 


Bell Telephone Laboratories are 
adapting available FM radio equip- 
ment to operate in this frequency 


range and to provide the special fea- 
tures which appear to be necessary for 
rural service. These include the provi- 
sion of facilities for signaling and su- 
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pervision. As radio-telephone circuits 
do not ordinarily provide for the trans- 
mission of either the low frequency 
currents employed for ringing or direct 
currents, special arrangements are 
necessary for ringing the subscriber’s 
telephones and for supervision. 

The fact that radio-telephone cir- 
cuits are essentially “four-wire” cir- 
cuits, the transmitting and receiving 
paths being independent, also intro- 
duces a number of special problems. It 
is not only necessary to provide ter- 
minal arrangements to enable making 
connection with two-wire telephone 
circuits, but also to make _ special 
provision for handling calls between 
subscribers on the same radio “party 
line.” All of these features are being 
provided for in the trial installation so 
that the subscribers reached by the 
radio system will have service compa- 
rable to that of those reached by the 
conventional wire method and the tele- 
phones used by the subscribers on the 
radio system may be of a practically 
standard type. 

The radio transmitting and receiving 
equipment and power conversion appa- 
ratus for the subscribers’ stations will 
be enclosed in a steel cabinet which 
may be located at some distance from 
the telephone instrument if desired. 
The subscriber’s radio transmitter will 
have a power output of about 10 watts 
and the central office transmitter a 


power output of approximately 60 


ABC of the 
Telephone 


(Concluded from page 27) 








stances, it will be necessary to lengthen 
one or two of the runs so that the 
third may be shortened. Of the three 
runs, drop, station and ground wire, 
give preference to a short ground wire 
run. 

For over-all economical drop wire 
installation costs, plan each drop with 
the aim of avoiding waste. Improper 
planning and performance of the job 
will waste wire at both ends of the 
drop. 

Study each drop installation to fit 
into the pattern of necessary require- 
ments as previously outlined. A few 
minutes spent in planning the pole-to- 
building and the building runs _ will 
pay dividends in better drop 
installations with little waste of ma- 
terial. During the course of this plan- 
ning, mental notations can be made of 
the supplies required to do the job. 
Then all supplies can be taken from 
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wire 


watts. Separate transmitting and re- 
ceiving antennas will be employed at 
both the subscriber’s locations and the 
central office. These antennas are to be 
supported by wood poles. 

The laboratories are now testing this 
system between Murray Hill and Whip- 
pany, N. J., under special authoriza- 
tions issued by the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. The Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co., in 
whose territory the trial is to be made 
and who will operate the system upon 
its completion, have recently filed with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion applications for authority to es- 
tablish the necessary radio facilities at 
the central office in Cheyenne Wells 
and at the ranches. It is expected the 
laboratory tests will be completed soon 
and that the equipment will be in- 
stalled and in operation in 
before summer. 


Colorado 


It is only by field trials supplement- 
ing laboratory work that solutions can 
be had to the many problems which 
with the use of 
radio for rural telephone service. Ex- 
perience with this trial is expected to 
be of great assistance in solving these 
problems and to give a good indication 


arise in connection 


of the possibilities of radio for such 
service. This experience will be espe- 
cially useful’ as a preliminary to the 
development of new radio equipment 


especially suitable for this use. 


the line truck or material kit at one 
time. This saves extra steps and time 
that would be needed to secure parts 
in piecemeal fashion as would result 
through lack of proper job planning. 
Where should the drop be started? 
With but one exception, the drop 
installation job should be started at 
the building end. There are two good 
reasons in support of this contention: 


(1) The safety factor must be con- 
sidered when installing a drop wire. 
If the building end is placed first there 
will be no “pull” on the wire while 
working on a ladder leaning against 
the building. It is safer to pull the 
drop up from the pole where the strain 
will be held by the body belt and safety 
strap placed around the pole. 

(2) To avoid waste, take enough 
wire from the coil or reel to reach the 
protector in the building. Then fasten 
the wire back to the pole. At the pole 
end determine the proper length of 
wire needed to reach the cable pair in 
the terminal or the proper open wire 
pair before cutting the drop from the 
coil. By this method, it will be found 
that drops can be installed with less 
than one foot of wasted wire. 


Perhaps the only exception to start- 
ing the drop at the building end first 
would be in the case of a span drop 
wire run. Here, the pole and strand 


end should be placed first because the 
weight of a man on an extension ladder 
leaning against the strand will move 
the strand and cable out of line. With 
the strand out of line it is difficult to 
leave proper slack in the drop if the 
building end is placed first. However, 
when the pole and strand end are 
placed first and the drop is pulled up 
from the house proper sag can be left 
in the house to strand section. 

As another safety precaution, be 
careful while stringing drops across 
highways. A passing vehicle will pull 
a workman from a ladder or pole if 
he is holding a wire that is not clear 
of passing traffic. To be safe, traffic 
should be stopped while the drop is 
being pulled up, or a handline should 
be used so that one man can pull the 
drop up in place from the ground when 
traffic is clear. 

(To Be Continued) 





it Can Be Done 


(Concluded from page 20) 





In the opinion of a leading Inde- 
pendent telephone executive, who made 
a survey of some large and small local 
banks in a mid-western state, the 
banking fraternity has changed its 
mind about making loans to small busi- 
ness. He found quite a few banks in- 
terested in advancing money to small 
telephone companies at reasonable in- 
terest rates, provided—and here is that 
important point again—they can prove 
by adequate records that they are rea- 
sonable credit risks. 

In conclusion, I think owners of some 
of our smaller companies are laboring 
under three false impressions that are 
hamstringing their business and which 
mean the difference between profitable 


and unprofitable operations. First, 
they think the public will not pay 
higher rates for improved service. 


Second, they think that it is not nec- 
essary for them to keep detailed ac- 
counting Third, they think 
they cannot secure reasonable financ- 
ing from their local bankers or other 


records. 


private sources. 

have 

proved these false 

for us to go on thinking they are true. 
The achievements of the owner of 


Too many small companies 


impressions to be 


the company to which we have referred 
in the foregoing remarks prove these 
three impressions to be false. The con- 
ditions facing that company at its low- 
est ebb in 1940 are no different than 
those facing many of our small com- 
panies today. And I will venture to 
say that there are not many such com- 
panies which cannot duplicate the per- 
formance of this particular company. 
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boards—one of the big reasons for held orders 
—are now on the way. Even though 
some time before enough of them can be made 
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It takes time to make them and a 
lot of time to put them in. But we’re 


hustling right along with the job. 


We’ve made a dent in the pile of 
orders where the principal shortage 
was a telephone instrument. Most 


of the longer waits are where switch- 
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boards and new telephone buildings 


are needed. 


You can be sure of this: We’re 
putting everything we have into the 
job of getting telephone service 
back to normal. And then making 


it better than ever. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Trade of Exchanges by Bell 
And Independent Proposed 

Joint ‘application of the Southwest- 
ern Bell Telephone Co. and James 
Thompson, Muskogee, Okla., for a pro- 
posed trade of telephone exchanges 
was set for hearing on May 23 by the 
Arkansas Department of Public Utili- 
ties. 

The Southwestern Bell has agreed 
to trade its exchanges in Cotter, Leslie, 
Marshall and Yellville, Ark., for those 
in Pottsboro and Barker, Tex., owned 
by Mr. Thompson. In addition, Mr. 
Thompson will pay Southwestern Bell 
$6,500. 


Vv 


18 Rural Switched Lines to 
Form Co-op at Breda, lowa 

The apparent movement in Iowa to 
merge switched lines being served by 
individual commercial telephone com- 
panies received further impetus with 
the adoption by present subscribers of a 
plan to merge the 18 rural switched 
lines coming into the exchange of the 
Breda (Iowa) Switchboard Co. into a 
single co-operative. 


Recently 23 lines rendering service 
to the town of Stanhope consolidated 
to form the Cooperative Telephone Ex- 
change of Stanhope. (TELEPHONY, May 
4, page 33.) 

At a recent meeting of the members 
of the rural lines connected to the 
Breda exchange 90 per cent of the sub- 
scribers on the lines voted in favor of 
the merger. 


The next step in bringing about the 
merger will be the appraisal of the ex- 
isting lines. Following this, a co-opera- 
tive will be incorporated under the Iowa 
Co-operative law. 


At the present time 18 rural lines 
are serviced by the Breda switchboard, 
with a total of 280 subscribers. In ad- 
dition, there are 120 telephones in 
Breda. Each line is organized as an 
individual company, with the resultant 
differences in maintenance of the lines. 


Under the proposed plan, the lines 
will be re-arranged so each will have 
12 telephones. At present they vary 
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from 12 to 24 subscribers each. So far 
as possible there will be a member for 
each farm served, with any one indi- 
vidual limited to a single membership, 
according to the proposed plan. 

For the present, each user will keep 
his present telephone. When the lines 
are metallicized and new telephones 
are available, the old sets may be re- 
placed. 


Vv 


Perl Dunn Buys 
Missouri Independent 

Perl Dunn recently purchased the 
Purcell, Alba and Hick City Telephone 
Co., Purcell, Mo., from C. W. Brun- 
ner, Lakeside, Mo., and together with 
his father, G. T. Dunn, has taken over 
operations. 


Mr. Dunn and his father are both 
employes of the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., where the former is 
employed in the construction depart- 
ment of the Joplin, Mo., plant. Their 
wives will operate the switchboard, 
which is located in a home in Purcell, 
and a relief operator will be employed 
as well. 

It is planned to add to the single 
toll circuit now in use as soon as pos- 
sible. 

G. T. Dunn was employed by the old 
Kinlock Telephone Co., Carthage, Mo., 
before joining Bell for which he has 
worked 28 years. He plans to retire 
next year. 

Mr. Brunner, former owner of the 
company, recently sold the Fairview 
Telephone Co. to Mr. Sanders, Joplin 
plant superintendent. 


Vv 


Hotels Protest Bell Changes 

The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission said May 9 that the Penn- 
sylvania Hotels Association has filed a 
complaint with the commission alleging 
that the Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsyl- 
vania has made changes in the division, 
practices and regulations affecting 
hotel telephone service without com- 
mission approval and the required 
notice and posting to its complainant 
hotel subscribers. 


Two Minnesota Independents 
Change Ownership 

The Minnesota Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission on May 8 author- 
ized the sale of the Villard (Minn.) 
Telephone Co. to Robert W. Schmalek. 

On the same day the commission ap- 
proved the transfer to A. E. Ewer by 
R. O. Palmer of 165 shares of stock 
in the Citizens Telephone Co., May- 
nard, in Chippewa County. This repre- 
sents a majority of the capital stock 
of the company which has 229% shares 
outstanding. 

In neither transaction was approval 
given to any increase or change in 
rates in the territories served. 


Vv 


Postpone North Carolina 
Transfer Hearing 

Hearing of a petition for changes 
in telephone service for the Newbridge 
area near Asheville, N. C., scheduled 
to be held by the North Carolina Utili- 
ties Commission in Asheville May 31, 
has been postponed until an indefinite 
date due to a conflict in dates of hear- 
ings before the body. (TELEPHONY, 
May 18, page 28.) 

In the petition, some 50 residents of 
the area seek direct telephone service 
from Asheville, instead of through 
Weaverville, N. C. 


Vv 


Odon, Ind., Company's Request 
For Rate Increase Granted 

Rate increases of 50 cents per month 
were granted recently to the Odon- 
Madison Township Telephone Co., 
Odon, by the Indiana Public Service 
Commission (TELEPHONY, March 30, 
page 31) as follows: 

Old 

Type of Service Rates 
Single line, business... $1.75 
Single line, residence.. 1.50 
Party line, rural 


Vv 


Minnesota Rural Line Sold 

Sale of the Balkan Farmers Coop- 
erative Telephone Co., a co-operative 
operating a rural system in Chisholm, 
Minn., to the township of Balkan, 
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New 
Rates 
$2.25 
2.00 


1.75 
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Minn., was authorized May 3 by the 
Minnesota Railroad & Warehouse Com- 


mission. It will be operated under the 
name of the Balkan Township Tele- 
phone System. 


Vv 


Buys Kansas Independent 

The Riley (Kan.) Rural Telephone 
Co. recently was purchased by Walter 
Swenson. 


Vv 


Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission 


April 19: Granted Mutual Telephone 
Co., Honolulu, T.H., modification of con- 
struction permit for fixed point-to-point 
radio-telephone station, to be completed 
October 21, 1946, changing frequency 
to 35,380 kilocycles. 

April 23: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. permission to 
provide for acceptance of collect calls 
between U. S. and Italy for six-month 
period unless cancelled, changed or ex- 
tended. 

May 1: Granted American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Long Lines Depart- 
ment, Dixon, Calif., modification of 
coastal telephone station license to add 
equipment. 

May 6: Granted American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Long Lines Dept., 
Ojus, Fla., modification of license to 
cover construction permit for additional 
transmitter. 

May 6: Granted same applicant tem- 
porary authority for four months to 
lease and operate channel between 
Monticello and Tallahassee. 

May 6: Granted American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Lawrenceville, N. J., 
authority to December 1 to communi- 
cate, using regularly licensed equip- 
ment, frequencies, power and emission, 
with government of Norway, Oslo, for 
rendition of public radio-telephone 
service. 

May 10: Granted American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the New York 
Telephone Co., the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Bell 
Telephone Co. of Nevada, the Southern 
California Telephone Co. and the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., authority 
to construct and operate voice fre- 
quency carrier telegraph systems and 
remove existing high frequency and 
voice frequency carrier telegraph sys- 
tems, between various points in U. S. 
Estimated cost, $994,000. 

May 10: Granted Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. authority to supplement 
existing facilities between Oklahoma 
City and El Reno, Okla., by construct- 
ing and operating cable and removing 
existing open wire plant. Estimated 
cost, $294,400. 

May 10: Granted licenses to South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. to cover 
experimental Class 2 construction per- 
mits for land-station and for 10 of 150 
authorized mobile station units. Also 
granted authority to render mobile tele- 
phone service to the public by land and 
mobile radio-telephone stations, pro- 


vided effective tariffs applicable to serv- 
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ice shall first be on file with the com- 
mission. 

May 13: Granted three months’ ex- 
tension to Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. for installation of Type C carrier 
telephone system between Springfield 
and Joplin, Mo. 

May 13: Granted Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. and Southern Cali- 
fornia Telephone Co. extension of 18 
and 24 months respectively for starting 
and completion of supplementary fa- 
cilities. 

May 13: Granted Radio Corp. of 
Porto Rico, Sabana Llana, P.R., exten- 
sion to November 22, 1946 of special 
temporary authority to point-to-point- 
radio-telephone station using regularly 
licensed equipment, power and emission, 
to communicate with All America Ca- 
bles & Radio, Inc., St. Thomas, V.I., on 
the frequencies 2530 kilocycles, 4675 
kilocycles and 5250 kilocycles on con- 
dition no interference shall be caused 
to operational circuits of U. S. Armed 
Forces. Use of frequency 2530 kilo- 
cycles authorized on condition no in- 
terference shall be caused to coastal 
harbor telephone service for which this 
frequency is normally licensed. 
California Railroad Commission 

May 10: Granted Delta Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., Courtland; Manteca 
(Calif.) Telephone Co. and _ Ripon 
(Calif.) Telephone Exchange authority 
to increase directory advertising rates. 
IHinois Commerce Commission 

May 21: Hearings on complaints of 
unsatisfactory service by Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co. at Herrin, Pinck- 
neyville and West Frankfort, and of 
excessive rates at Pinckneyville. 

May 21: Hearing on proposal of IIli- 
nois Commercial Telephone Co. to ad- 
vance rates and revise rules and regu- 
lations for all exchanges. 

May 21: Hearing on commission’s ci- 
tation as to unsatisfactory service 
rendered by Woodland (Ill.) Telephone 
Co. 

May 21: Hearing on request of Dan- 
vers (Ill.) Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase rates. 

May 21: Hearing on petition of St. 
Peter (Ill.) Telephone Co. for authority 
to raise rates. 

May 21: Hearing on petition of Cor- 
nell (Ill.) Telephone Co. for authority 
to increase rates. 

May 22: Hearing on application of 
Madison Telephone Co. for authority 
to file change in rate schedule for Wor- 
den on less than 30 days’ notice. 


Kansas Corporation Commission 

June 10: Hearing on application of 
Farmers Telephone Co. for authority 
to make rate changes at Rozel. 

June 10: Hearing on application of 
Western Light & Telephone Co., Kan- 
sas City, for authority to file rate 
schedule for non-profit rural co-opera- 
tives. 

Oklahoma Corporation Commission 

May 29: Investigation by commission 
of rates charged by Sasakwa (Okla.) 
Telephone Co. 

Wisconsin Public Service Commission 

May 24: Hearing on alleged refusal 
of Wisconsin Telephone Co. to furnish 


service to Theodore R. Dobbratz from 
Hartland exchange. 





General to Acquire Properties 
Of Mid-West States Company 


General Telephone Corp., New York 
City, will acquire all the assets of 
Mid-West States Telephone Co. under 
an agreement which has been entered 
into by these companies, according to 
a joint announcement made recently by 
Harold V. Bozell, president, General 
Telephone Corp., and Hugo Krave, 
president, Mid-West States Telephone 
Co. This agreement, which constitutes 
a “plan of reorganization” for the Mid- 
West States company, is subject to ap- 
proval of the holders of the voting trust 
certificates representing the common 
stock of that company. 


The agreement calls for the delivery 
by General Telephone Corp. of 16,- 
256-3/5 shares of its common stock to 
Mid-West States Telephone Co. in ex- 
change for the latter’s assets. It also 
provides for the liquidation of Mid- 
West States Telephone Co. and the dis- 
tribution rata to its stockholders 
of the shares of common stock of Gen- 
eral Telephone Corp. so acquired. 


Upon liquidation, Mid-West States 
voting trust certificate holders will re- 
ceive one share of General Telephone 
Corp. common stock for each five shares 
of Mid-West States common held at 
date of distribution. 


pro 


The Mid-West States company owns 
operating telephone properties serving 
approximately 2,000 telephones through 
nine exchanges in Arkansas and ap- 
proximately 2,400 telephones through 
12 exchanges in Texas. It also owns 
the stocks of four subsidiary telephone 
operating companies which serve ap- 
proximately 4,700 telephones through 
Wisconsin and 

operating com- 
about 4,300 tele- 
phones through 10 exchanges in Illinois 
The 
properties to be acquired can well be 


15 exchanges in two 


subsidiary telephone 


panies which serve 


and one exchange in Wisconsin. 
integrated with properties of present 
subsidiaries of General Telephone Corp., 
it is said. 

Mid-West States Telephone Co. has 
called a meeting of the holders of its 
trust 

stock 

June 


voting 
common 
held on 


certificates, representing 
of the company, to be 
7, at which formal ap- 
will be sought. The date an- 
for actual consummation of 
the plan is June 27. 


proval 
ticipated 


Vv 


L. M. Lomax Resigns 


L. M. Lomax, district manager of 
the South Carolina Continental Tele- 
phone Co. and the Sumter (S. C.) 
Telephone Co., recently resigned. 
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Do your postwar plans 
include them? If not, 
here's the answer to 
your problem... 


IX books by Harry Walker, B.S., C.E., Ph.D., 

whose quarter-century of experience as an 
engineer, vocational foreman, supervisor, educa- 
tor, and author fits him to write for keymen in 
industry about their duties and responsibilities, 
their problems, and their jobs in a postwar 
world. 


® ORAL EXPRESSION IN SUPERVISION is 
designed to aid the foreman in making talks 
to his men, leading conferences, teaching in- 
dustrial subjects and holding interviews. 
$1.00 Each. 


© THE FUNCTIONAL ELEMENT IN SUPER- 
VISION is a basis analysis of the foreman’s 
duties. $1.00 Each. 


@ THE HUMAN ELEMENT IN SUPERVISION 
is an application of the principles of person- 
nel counselling to foremanship. $1.00 Each. 


© THE TECHNICAL ELEMENT IN SUPER- 
VISION is an analysis of the foreman’s re- 
sponsibility, as related to materials, tools, 
equipment, methods and other technical mat- 
ters. $1.00 Each. 

®THE ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION OF 
ENGINEERING PROBLEMS 

(In Two Volumes) 

Volume I is a simple yet comprehensive 
treatment of the normal thought process ap- 
plied to engineering problems. 

Volume II is essentially an English hand 
book, written particularly for engineers. 
$2.50 per set, $1.50 Each. 


Send your order today for these highly recom- 
mended manuals for training foremen and 
supervisors. Get these books your foremen need! 


CULLOM & GHERTNER CO. 


Printers * Publishers ¢ Lithographers 
NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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U-S-S AMERTEL gives you 


» HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 
® HIGH CONDUCTIVITY 
HIGH CORROSION RESISTANCE 





¢ High tensile strength with high conductivity 
has been the goal of telephone wire makers for 
years. U-S-S Amertel 85 and 135 combine both 
these advantages with superior resistance to 
corrosion, 

In addition, the use of PFT Armor rods re- 
duces the effects of vibration so that breaks 
from this cause are practically eliminated. 

The tensile strength of Amertel 85 is ap- 
proximately 90% greater than that of “E.B.B.” 
grade and the tensile strength of Amertel 135 
is 250°7, greater. 

The effective resistance at voice frequencies ix 
for Amertel 85 and 135 is approximately the 
same as that of the best grade of iron wire 

Superior galvanizing assures better bonding 
of zinc with the metal base and results in con : 
siderably longer service life. ; Za 

This combination of properties of U-S-S eg 
Amertel Telephone and Telegraph wire makes 


it suitable for longer spans with less danger of 
breaks ‘ 


American Steel & Wire Company ~. 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, 
Birmingham, Southern Distributors 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





Look for this tag 


It is your assurance of 
highest quality. 


























AT&T Announces Changes 
In Executive Organization 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently announced the fol- 
lowing organization changes: 

Vice President Charles P. Cooper has 
been appointed executive vice presi- 
dent, and Vice President Leroy A. Wil- 
son was appointed vice president in 
charge of finance, both effective May 
15. 

Vice President Arthur W. Page has 
resigned, effective January 1, 1947, to 
open an office in New York as consult- 
ant. The company has retained him as 
a consultant and he will continue as a 
member of the board of directors. 

Vice President Keith S. McHugh has 
been appointed vice president in charge 
of public relations, effective June 1. 


Vv 


Colorado Independent Installs 
Two New Switchboards 

The Phillips County Telephone Co. 
recently installed two new switchboards 
at Holyoke, Colo. L. Seifert, manager 
of the Yuma, Colo., Bell System ex- 
change, made the installation at night 
and during early morning hours with 
only a comparatively few lines changed 
over at a time so that 
mained uninterrupted. 


service re- 

The new switchboards help in elim- 
inating interference between the lines 
going into the exchange at Holyoke 
and also between the lines and REA 
or other lines. Greatly im- 
proved reception is thus realized by the 
new installation. 


power 


The new switchboards, according to 


H. J. Hoppler, secretary of the com- 
pany, cost approximately $1,200, in- 
stalled. 


Vv 


Voice Qualities Studied 
At Telephone Clinic 

At a telephone clinic recently con- 
ducted in Terre Haute, Ind., by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Citi- 
zens Independent Telephone Co., local 
employers and employes alike learned 
how to cultivate a telephone voice with 
a smile that can suggest courtesy, in- 
terest and kindness. 

The clinic, sponsored by the mer- 
chant’s division of the Terre Haute 
Chamber of Commerce and the Citi- 
zens Independent Company, was under 
the direction of Mrs. Pearl. York Gib- 
son, secretary of the commerce group, 
and O. B. Gordon, commercial man- 
ager of the telephone company. 

By means of a film entitled “A New 
Voice for Mr. X” and instruction 
correct telephone habits, members 
the group learned that “Courtesy 
one end of the telephone wire wins 


54 


on 
of 
at 
co- 


operation at the other,” and proper use 


of the telephone entails the showing of : 


interest and meaning it. 
One of the highlights of the evening 


came when different persons in the 
audience had their voices recorded and 
then a few seconds later heard the 


recording “thrown back into the audi- 
ence” so that they could hear whether 
it had the fine qualities of “the voice 
with a smile” or it was still in need 
of them. 

Emmett C. Belzer of the Indiana 
Bell Telephone Co. was a guest at the 
meeting and demonstrated some of the 
latest developments in telephones and 
telephone equipment. 

A desire to have another telephone 
clinic was expressed by many 
present who declared this first one of 
great value to them. 


soon 


Vv 


Canada's Telephone Service 
Greatly Expanded 

Telephone facilities between central 
and western Canada have been 
creased by 44 per cent since VE-day, 
the Bell Telephone Co. of Canada re- 
cently declared in announcing a third 
direct telephone circuit had 
placed in service between Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


in- 


been 


New voice paths recently have been 
provided from Vancouver to Montreal 
and Ottawa, and additional 
have made available from Win- 
nipeg to Montreal, Fort William 
(Ont.) and Calgary (Alberta), and 
from Toronto to Fort William, it was 
stated. 

The Montreal-Vancouver and Tor- 
onto-Vancouver channels are the long- 
est direct circuits in Canada. 


channels 
been 
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This means that long spans are 
fectly safe, and maintenance ql. 
are reduced to a minimum. 
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Copperweld has the best elect 
conductance of any high-strey 
conductor—is 2 to 3 times stron 
than hard-drawn copper wire, }4. 
has greater tensile strength { 
any wire of comparable elect, 
properties. 
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For long life and long spans, spe}, 
Copperweld . . . the wire that ¢ 
the message through! 










































**How about both of us 
saving a nickel?’’ 


TROMBERA 
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@ raytheon rectifilters' 


or more than six years, leading independent 
elephone companies have found that Ray- 
heon Rectifilters are the most economical 
nd efficient way to supply steady DC power 
o PBX boards directly from an AC source. 


ith no moving parts, the Raytheon Recti- 
ilter requires neither adjustment nor main- 
enance. It will outlast many sets of batteries, 
elease wires carrying charging current from 
central office to subscribers’ PBX boards for 
revenue producing service, and minimize 
power cost because of high efficiency in con- 
verting from AC to DC. 
Dry disc rectifying units and other compon- 
ents are designed for long-life, trouble-free 
service. The Raytheon Rectifilter will end your 
jtelephone power problems. Just plug it in, 
iclose the door—and forget it! 
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These exclusive features add up to easy in- 


ns are jstallation—less maintenance—long service: 


ance ql. All steel parts are made of Toncan Iron, 


um. 


t elec 


formed, assembled and hot-dip galvanized. 


2. Non-corroding Everdur studs with tinned 
solder shoulders. 


yh-streq3. Single piece molded Bakelite faceplate 


es stron 
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ERARLSON FACTORY, GENERAL OFFICES: ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


D6, Kqt SAN FRANCISCO 3; IN CANADA: STROMBERG-CARLSON COMPANY LIMITED, TORONTO 


Rae 


and fanning strip with raised stud mount- 
ings that increase insulation resistance. 
4. Patented weather guards to exclude snow, 
rain, dirt and insects at drop wire open- 
ings. 
Patented cable entrance and cable hold- 
ing sleeve provide secure and tight cable 
joint. 
. Heavy reversible zinc hood permits mount- 
q ing with stub at either top or bottom. 
7. Supplied with or without cable stub. 





... the Cook type AB unprotected 
@ cable terminal 


In 6, 11, 16, and 26 pair sizes 


@ long life 
telephone dry cells 


” 
o 
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e Higher sustained voltage ® Long- 
er life © Rock-bottom economy. 


These qualities, more important 
now than ever before, are assured 
through the constant supervision 
of America’s largest dry battery 
laboratory. 





Made by the makers of '’Eveready,”’ 
“Air Cell’’ Operators’ Transmitter 
Batteries. 


The quality cell preferred by 
telephone engineers 
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simPLiFy 
Underground Work 


b selecting this — 
specialized supply-sou 


From one source—Graybar—you can get all the materials and 
tools you need for underground installations. That means sim- 
plified buying. It means assurance of getting items that “go 
together” and will work well together on the job. It also means 
time saved — for Graybar’s nation-wide warehousing system 
provides fast, local delivery of available items. 

A few of the hundreds of first-quality telephone supplies we’ 
distribute are shown below. For details, call our nearest office. 
Graybar Electric Company. Executive Offices: Graybar Build- 
ing, New York 17, N. Y. 4659 


CONDUIT — Graybar offers Orangeburg fibre 
conduit and Natco clay conduit —single-duct, 
multiple-duct, branch, and transposition types. 
Also, a full line of fittings and accessories, in- 
cluding bends, bushings, reducers, plugs, caps, 
end bells, adapters, jointing compound and tape, 
and conduit tools. 





MANHOLE SUPPLIES —Graybar distributes 
manhole frames and covers—cover hooks —lad- 
ders —cable racks, grips, insulators — pulling-in 
irons — guards, platform ‘supports, scaffolds, 
and shields. 





DUCT TOOLS — Graybar offers tapered or 
straight duct rods with all standard-type cou- 
plings. Test and laying mandrels, brush clean- 
ers, rod grapples, sand scoops, and jar hammers. aes Aan 


Also, hydraulic pipe pushers and adjustable 


trench braces. SS Ge 








IN OVER 90 PRINCIPAL CITIES 








illinois Prepares 
Accounting Forms 


(Continued from page 45) 





opened by singing the national anthem. 
Clara Loesche, Red Bud, chief operator, 
Harrisonville Telephone Co., was the 
accompanist. 

After extending greetings on behalf 
of the Illinois Telephone Association, 
Mrs. Workman introduced the first 
speaker, Edna Goodwin, Bloomington, 
chief operator, Illinois Telephone Co., 
who presented the topic, “What Makes 
Our Service Pleasing?” 


The speaker stressed the importance 
of developing pleasing service of a pre- 
war standard and pointed out what can 
and should be done to develop uniform 
pleasing service. After covering the 
proper acceptance of a call, Miss Good- 
win stated: 


“The giving of reports on both local 
and long distance calls is a follow-up 
routine that is of equal importance to 
the original acceptance of the call. In 
our company’s book of instruction for 
traffic employes is a paragraph, the 
last line of which reads: ‘Reports and 
replies should be given in a courteous, 
distinct tone of voice, so that the sub- 
scriber will feel that the operator is 
giving his call special attention and is 
personally interested in assisting him.’ 
In my opinion the secret of successful 
subscriber-company relations, from a 
traffic standpoint, is summed up in this 
paragraph. If we are careful always 
to observe these basic rules, not only 
will our work be made more interest- 
ing, but pleasing service will result.” 


George J. Henterseher, Springfield, 
traffic superintendent, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., gave an in- 
teresting talk on “Postwar Traffic 
Planning.” He reviewed some of the 
wartime traffic problems from a man- 
agement and traffic employe standpoint 
and pointed out that many of the so- 
called wartime problems have _ been 
carried over to the postwar area, such 
as shortage of switchboard facilities, 
toll circuits and trunks, recruiting dif- 
ficulties and force losses. 

Mr. Henterseher stated considera- 
tion should be given, in postwar plan- 
ning, to the establishment of a program 
for retraining operators and _ super- 
visors, inducted and appointed during 
the war when training programs were 
streamlined and, in many instances, 
the customary follow-up training could 
not be given. 

He said that, now that the war is 
over, customers expect an immediate 
improvement in telephone service and, 
while our wartime problems still exist 
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in many exchanges, our goal should be 
to develop telephone service that is 
pleasing and acceptable to our cus- 
tomers. He outlined the necessary 
course of procedure to attain this goal. 

Mrs. Marie Sullivan, Galesburg, toll 
supervisor, Intra State Telephone Co., 
presented the topic, “Overlapping Op- 
erations Improve Service.” She stated 
that excellent results have been ob- 
tained in her office by taking advantage 
of and developing the use of overlap- 
ping operations, particularly in han- 
dling long distance calls. 

Mrs. Sullivan enumerated some of 
the actions that can be taken during 
intervals of waiting and how operators 
can overlap in using cord clips, sleeves, 
etc. She urged operators to learn to 
listen and write at the same time in 
taking long distance calls. 

The second traffic session in the 
afternoon of May 8 was addressed by 
R. W. Stockwell, Alton, traffic superin- 
tendent, Illinois Bell Telephone Co. In 
presenting his topic, “A Picture of Our 
Service,” Mr. Stockwell explained he 
was not speaking of offices in which 
so-called “official service observations” 
are taken by a service observer, but 
of service rendered in “non-observed” 
offices. 

The speaker stressed the need of 
keeping informed as to the quality of 
the service rendered and pointed out 
the fallacy of being satisfied with the 
service because the public appeared to 
be satisfied. 

“It has been found necessary,” Mr. 
Stockwell said, “in the past few years, 
to place particular emphasis on speed 
of answer and tone of service—what 
could be called 





” 


‘pleasing service’. 

Mr. Stockwell distributed service ob- 
servation forms to be used in non- 
observed offices and explained their use. 
In conclusion, he stated, “Service is 
our business. The over-all service 
should be as good as we can make it. 
There is always room for improve- 
ment in speed of answer and tone of 
service.” 

An open forum discussion of local, 
long distance and general traffic prob- 
lems was an interesting and informa- 
tive part of the second traffic session. 
Respondents to questions were: Frieda 
Fischer, chief operator, Waterloo; June 
Hopper, traffic supervisor, Mattoon; 
Margaret Powell, traffic supervisor, 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.; Phyllis Milli- 
gan, chief operator, Aledo; Zoe 
Thomas, chief operator, Pana; Anna 
Wilson, chief instructor, , Chicago; 
Marie Hall, chief operator, Jerseyville; 
Esther Hummel, area traffic supervisor, 
Springfield, and Helen Schilling, chief 
operator, O’Fallon. 


Query 
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soliciting questions 





ihe ferceit ite plein 


Since the first wires were strung—bringing the 
marvels of electric light and power to America— 
the electrical industry has advanced far. Yet, it is 
significant that the electrician today still uses the 
same pliers his grandfather used back when the 
industry was in its infancy—Kleins. 


Klein Pliers were originally made because this 
industry needed tools better than any then avail- 
able. Klein Pliers are still standard in the electrical 


The Klein Pock- 
et Tool Guide 
showing the 
Klein line and 
containing use- 
ful tables and 
information will 
be sent without 
charge. 
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BELMONT 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: International Standard 
Electric Corp., New York 


AVENUE 


WELTER <M LEIN—o & Sons " 


CHIC 


field, because through the years they have kept pace 
with electrical progress, because they are still rec- 
ognized by men who know good tools as the finest 
pliers available. 


Kleins today are made in a wide range of sizes 
and types to fit every electrical need. Because the 
demand is so great, your supplier may not be able 
to fill your order immediately, but keep on asking 
—remember Kleins are worth waiting for. 


Since 1857 
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@ High in the air . 


BUCKINGHAM 


safety equipment eases the physical 


ft | 
When Life Hangs 


by a 


SAFETY BELT — 


. . haunted by the hazards of carelessness, 
hot wires, or equipment failures. . 


. that’s when the security of 
and 


mental tension, and enables linesman to do their best work. 
Fatigue is lessened. Discomfort held at a minimum. And behind 
it all is a 45-year reputation for 









Buckingham 

Easy Belt No. 58 

Floating Feature insures full 
tool loops under all condi- 
tions. No rivet heads or metal con- 
tact the body. Made of tan harness ie 
leather and lined with soft chrome 
lace leather. 













Buckingham 
Standard Safety 
Strap No. 42A 
Sofe ond dependable 

Drop-forged, 


selected harness leather. 


A, 
. 


tested 
snops ond buckles. Buckle 
end reinforced with metal to 
increase strength and wear. 
Mode from backs of best 





quality, workmanship and advanced 
design that has made Buckingham 
equipment a favorite all over the 
United States. 


Write for Catalogue 24 showing 
the complete Buckingham line. 


Buckingham distributors in many principal cities 


Faw Stephens Climbers 
4 y Originator and sole manufacturer 
of this famous climber, Buckingham 
~ rigorously maintains the quality 
and safety standards that have 
made them a favorite with 
big users for 45 years. 


Buckingham 


Spur Protectors 
Keep your spurs shorp s /. 
ond give your climber 4 

longer life. 





*” 
Buckingham mioncrrcruzins co. ine 


Walter E. Craw, President 





5-7 Travis Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 


from the audience were: Edna Barker, 
chief operator, Havana; Mary Halpin, 
area traffic supervisor, Mt. Carmel, and 
Beatrice Parsons, chief operator, Gen- 
eseo. 


J. F. Reding, Madison, Wis., general 
traffic superintendent, Illinois Com- 
mercial Telephone Co., was the first 
speaker in the traffic session the morn- 
ing of May 9. His topic, “New Trends 
in Traffic,” included an explanation 
and demonstration of “Operator Tol 
Dialing,” illustrating the toll dialing 
steps in a call originating at Elmira, 
Ill., and terminating at Haddock, Ga. 


Mr. Reding said that toll dialing will 
be a definite improvement in the art of 
telephony and that it will reduce the 
completion time on long distance calls 
by almost 30 per cent, with less pos- 
sibility of error. 

He also explained mobile radio-tele- 
phone service and stated that telephone 
companies are proceeding to furnish 
this service. Judging from the num- 
ber of questions asked, traffic people 
are interested in the new trends in 
traffic. 

“Viewpoints, Blue Points and New 
Points in Human Relations” was the 
final topic presented in the traffic con- 
ference by Abbott Spaulding, Chicago, 
training supervisor, State Area Traffic 
Department, Illinois Bell Telephone 
Co. 

Mr. Spaulding, well known to Illinois 
traffic people as a speaker of unusual 
ability, spoke of the changes that have 
taken place in our viewpoints in deal- 
ing with problems and people in the 
traffic department. His address will 
appear in a future issue of TELEPHONY. 

Estherbelle McLennan, chief opera- 
tor, Dixon; Mary Schmich, chief op- 
erator, Freeport, and Kathleen J. 
Taylor, chief operator, Park Ridge, 
served on the Traffic Reception Com- 
mittee. 


Vv 


University Demonstrates 
Infra-Red Ray Telephone 

An instrument that turns spoken 
words into infra-red rays, transmits 
them for miles and then turns them 
back into the original words was dem- 
onstrated May 7 at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 

The Lichtsprecher 250-130, as it is 
known, is a German invention, used in 
short-range telephonic communication 
by Nazi and Japanese troops. The one 
used in the demonstration was cap- 
tured by U. S. forces in 1944 and sent 
to the university for tests. 

W. S. Huxford, A. H. Nethercot, Jr., 
and J. M. Frank of Northwestern’s 
department of physics explained the 
advantages of the invention. 

“It uses a narrow beam of infra- 
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lira, The Western Union Rubber Insulators—which WRITE FOR 
Ga. Continental is licensed to manufacture exclusively, THIS SPECIAL 
will are making the high cost of glass insulator breakage BULLETIN 
tof | and reinstallation, past history for telephone and 
the telegraph lines. Field installations in all parts of the 
alls | country have demonstrated their excellent insulating 
pos- qualities under the most severe conditions—high 
humidity and heavy fog—they really do the job. 
ele- They were originated, tested and proved by Western 
on Union—Continental providing exactly the correct 
aoe rubber compound for the purpose. The folder- 
ople bulletin tells the story and gives the facts, exactly 


as you would want to have them. Write for it the 
next thing you do. 
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Nilson and Hornung's PRACTICAL RADIO 
COMMUNICATION 
This well-known instruction course and reference guide in D FE | E x | T J 
radio-station operation is designed to give you a working knowl- 
edge of radio operating principles and practice. In four parts— 
_ radio principles, aviation radio, broadcasting, and marine radio— The Modern DESICCANT FOR DRYING CABLE SPLICES 
it covers the principles, radio equipment, and power apparatus , F ca ‘ 
1its for the three branches, including very-high and ultra-high fre- DRIERITE dries the Cable Splice by positive absorption of all 
em quencies and frequency modulation. Covers requirements of all moisture from wires, insulation, bandage and surfaces inside 
—. classes of radio operator license exams. Flexible binding, 927 the sleeve. Application is easy and rapid. 
ni- pages, $6.00. The snow-white granular DESICCANT is neither poisonous, cor- 
. rosive nor abrasive, and does not evolve gas, fume or odor 
a Nilson and Hornung's RADIO OPERATING either in storage or in use. It eliminates all chance of fire, 
- QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS accident or discomfort to workmen or occupants of buildings. 
in Jomtie . ; , — 
; This is a technical review book on radio communication for 
ion prospective and experienced radio operators of all classes, espe- ' ‘ STANDARD PACKAGES 
one cially those about to take license examinations. It condenses in Vg Pint Can { 50 grams) 48 per Carton. 
ap- mage 1 Bway a a, apparatus, oa ew Wp Pint Can (200 grams) 12 per Carton. 
aws, regulations, etc.—all the information covered in the new 
ent form of government examinations. Pocket size, flexible, 400 | Quart Can (800 grams) 12 per Carton. 
pages, $3.00. For sale by the Manufacturer and 
in ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM leading telephone supply houses. 
n’s 
608 S. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 5, ILL. itis 
= Telo. No. Wab. 2435 XENIA, OHIO 
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red light,” Mr. Huxford said. “This 
provides the maximum of security for 
the signals. Ordinary measures cannot 
detect them. They are free from static, 
and there are neither wires nor anten- 
nae to be spotted and destroyed by the 
enemy.” 

With this equipment—which resem- 
bles a small searchlight mounted on a 
tripod and flanked by a case containing 
plugged-in electric equipment—the ex- 
perimenters have communicated with 
the Grosse Point lighthouse and vari- 
ous points along the lake shore in 
Chicago. 

In communication systems of this 
type, it was explained, “electrical 
pulses corresponding to voice frequen- 
cies are amplified and used to produce 
changes in the brightness of a light 
beam which correspond in size and fre- 
quency to the original voice sounds. 
These varying light pulses are focused 
on a photo-sensitive receiver at a dis- 
tant station and there changed into 
audible sounds in a telephone headset.” 

Light from an ordinary incandescent 
lamp is focused on a small vibrating 
mirror, and the mirror is set in motion 
by telephonic voice currents. 

Filters are used to blot out the visi-¢ 
ble light, so that only infra-red and 
ultraviolet waves pass through. 


Vv 


Southern Bell To Take 
Over at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Operation of the Oak Ridge, Tenn., 
Telephone System will be taken over 
by Southern Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. in the near future, an army 
official has announced. 
Col. P. F. Kromer, chief of the cen- 
tral facilities and services division of 
Clinton Engineer Works, said the 





Answers to Traffic Questions 
on Page 30 


(1) The answer to this ques- 
tion is contained in the preface. 

(2) Collect calls to coin sta- 
tions are ticketed and timed by 
the terminating toll center. 

(3) “Hold for WH” is entered 
in place of a subsequent attempt 
time, if the calling station indi- 
cates that he wishes you to wait 
for a WH report instead of mak- 
ing subsequent attempts, after 
word has been left at the called 
station. 

(4) Ring for one minute at 10 
second intervals. 


(5) Ring for one minute at 10 


second intervals as on the first 
attempt. 
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‘This Army has requested the company to 


y for take over operation of the utility in all 
innot phases. 

tatic, “This is in keeping with the Army’s | 
nten- desire that Oak Ridge assume the func- 

y the tions of a normal community as 


quickly as practicable,” he said. 
Since the start of construction at the 


i 2 atomic city the telephone system has 
ining been under control of the Signal Corps 
> ex because of security reasons, Colonel 
with Kromer said, but after the telephone 
vari. company takes over “. . . The Army 
e in will subscribe to the service to the ex- 
tent required to fill its official needs.” 
this Southern Bell officials said the com- 
ee: pany would immediately request the 
7 approval of the Tennessee Railroad & 
re Public Utilities Commission and make 
ro detailed plans for the change. 
light 
fre- Vv 
inds. 
used Born Blind, Gwen Handles 
die. 2,000 Telephone Calls a Day 
into Fingers flying like lightning as she | 
set.” plugs in nearly 2,000 calls a day, Gwen 
cent Crawford, switchboard operator at the 
ting Canadian National Institute for the | 
stion Blind in Toronto, is a busy girl and a 
happy one. 
visi Between calls she will explain how 
oe a blind girl is able to keep things | 
and straight with eight trunk lines and 40 
locals to handle in a busy establish- 
ment. She points to a panel on her left 
where small metal plungers are con- 
stantly jumping up and down under 
her sensitive fingertips. 
nn. “The light flashes on the board and 
over the plunger comes up under the Braille 
rele- number on this panel. Then I run my 
rmy hand along the board until I find the 
corresponding number and plug in the 
pr wire,” she explains. 
all Gwen was born blind. She is one of 


the many girls in the institute who have 
been trained to take jobs at which 





To i their blindness is no handicap. Some 
s are working in the factory attached 
to the Pearson Hall, others are typists 
and still others are dictaphone opera- 
a tors. 
re Gwen has been on the switchboard 
\- about three months now and is almost 
y as proficient as any unhandicapped 
operator 
d “It’s all a matter of practice and 
t memory,” Gwen explains. “I have to 
q memorize the local number to corre- 
t spond to the name because I haven’t 
bi time to read through a directory in 
r Braille, but after that it’s easy. You 
d get to know, without even checking the 
numbers, where to plug in.” IBBA 
But as she holds the plug in her HUBBARD COMPANY 
' forefinger and thumb, the rest of her AND 
) hand gently brushes the dots under- PITTSBURGH OAKLAND CALIFORNIA Se Ne 
t ae ee ee ee MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF HARDWARE 
operator she sometimes rahe the wrong FOR TELEPHONE REQUIREMENTS SINCE 1900 
= thing, then everybody gets mad. 
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SAFETY ON THE JOB 


THE Lip’s Orr! When the manhole lid is off, the idea is to get it back oi 
safely. Mashed toes or hands are just waiting to make their painful presenc 
known if the job isn’t properly handled. 





— 


JP IN THE CLOUDS—CHECK AND DOUBLE CHECK! UL’p in the clouds, ye 

but not for long, if your safety belt isn’t properly fastened. You cannot 
day dream on a pole and expect to stay there unless 
you are securely anchored. Gazing off into space is an 
invitation to a fall. Time enough to think about other 





things when you are safe on the ground. 

You may be able to play the piano by ear and get 
by, but don’t rely on sound alone when fastening your 
safety belt. Don’t make yourself an accident report... 
check with your ears and double check with yowr eyes 
to make sure the snap clamp is over the ring in your 
belt. 





SEE ... WitH GoGGLes! What a whale of a difference a little care 
makes! The time and “inconvenience” of putting on goggles pay dividends. 
Remember, you have but one pair of eyes, with no replacements. Be wise, 
save your eyes, use goggles! 

ARE You A “W U W”? Do you follow the Emily Post etiquette on the 
stairways? Are you a “W U W”? Walk... don’t run; Use handrail; 
Watch your step. In addition to these precautions, operators must protect 





themselves from becoming involved and entangled in their plugs and cords 
while ascending and descending steps. The old adage of “keep to the right” 
holds good, too, in stairway traffic. 





* * * 


No THREE-POINT LANDINGS! Three-point landings are OK for airplane 
pilots, but for linemen... not so good. Watch your step as you leave a 








pole. Pole lines are not centered on smooth macadam highways, but are 
over rough terrain or near rutted soft shoulders along the road. Once in - 
a while, too, a shovel, pike, or some other obstacle may have been left near 
the pole. Be careful, arrive feet first, not seat first. 

ok ca * 


WAIT... WEIGHT! “It looks strong enough” is not sufficient test for 
messengers carrying aerial cable. You can’t judge an 
egg by its shell, neither can you be certain of the sup- 
porting strength of a messenger until you test it. The 
safe time to test is before you glide out on it in a 
cable car. Test the messenger ... the weight of two 





men ... from the ground; if it holds under that 





weight it’s safe to support one man and car. f 
* * * ‘ 
“Just BEFORE THE SPLATTER, MOTHER!” Another inch of stretching has | 


often caused a worker to find himself face to face with the none-too-pliable 
concrete floor. A step ladder is designed for safety and should be used in 
that manner, not as a lean-to. Being far out of position and reaching 











across is just asking for trouble. 
* * * 
“ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” Did you ever feel like poor Alice as you wonder P 
ms 
how you could wend your way safely through the maze of opened locker 
. o ‘ 
doors, umbrellas, galoshes and all the other stumbling blocks that often 
litter the aisles. Locker doors are mis-named when used as coat hangers. | 
Keep your things inside the lockers, it’s the safest way in every respect. + 
@ T 
* x * n 
THE BARS ARE UP! Yes, the raised arm and hand of the elevator opera- 
tor is sufficient bar to prevent you from being caught in a closing elevator 
door. You accept the authority of the railroad crossing gates ... so don’t 
ignore the safety warning signal of the elevator operators and attempt to ‘ 
“beat the door.” 
* * * 
—Courtesy Cincinnati Telephone Builetin 
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MADE IN SIX MODELS 


Fills the “Ringing Current” 
Requirements of loads ranging 


ol mm lEl ol-lalele 
Ringing Service veneer Ws 

















It’s Sue-crclf Every Time 


No Moving Parts Because Sub-Cycle delivers years of trouble-free heavy-duty 
dependable ringing current so necessary in 
the smooth operation of your signaling sys- 








Nothing to Adjust 


© Quiet in Operation tem. Economical in operation; meeting all 
the desired requirements of operating com- 

® No Radio Interference panies. 

© No Routine Maintenance ALSO PULSATORS 


Required 
SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 











LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION « Lorain, Ohio 


on pole upkeep 5.7 







When you choose Black Beauty poles to hold your lines, you'll 
find it is really a case of Slamming The Door" on pole upkeep. 
The Texas "empty cell" creosoting method draws all moisture 
out of the wood and then fills each cell with high grade 
creosote, which keeps out termites, fungus, decay and other 
hazards that weaken and shorten the life of your poles. Each 
Black Beauty is tested for ample penetration before shipment, 
to guarantee long life. 


~- 

Pole your lines with Black Beauties—completely armored against 

TERMITES py, wp ops Inside FUNGI pests—and you can rest assured of added years of trouble-free 
That Counts service. 


RECOMMENDED AND DISTRIBUTED BY 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


G COMPANY 





iN 
TEXAS CREOSOT SALES CORPORATION 


1033 WEST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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LEFT: The telephone car is very comfortably equipped. At this end of the car the veterans wait until their calls are through. RIGHT: In this car 
there are seven celotexed cubicles like these which the soldiers use to flash the glad tidings to the folks back home.—Northern Electric photographs. 


Returning Canadian Veterans 
Aided by Telephone Car 

In thousands of homes across Canada 
the ringing of the telephone bell has 
been the first announcement of an ar- 
rival from overseas. 

Since the telephone car was installed 


at the Canadian National Railway 
shops in Point St. Charles, outside of 
Montreal, it has accommodated a steady 
stream of veterans who have made use 
of the telephone facilities to announce 
their arrival to their families. 


The idea was conceived by Capt. J. 





LINEN 





LINEN LACING TWINE 


ELECTRIC TWINE| 





Once your employees 
have used Armature 
Brand Linen Lacing twine 
they will accept no sub- 
The Linen fibre 


insures lasting qualities 


stitute. 


and its added strength 
keeps costly breaks at a 
minimum. Manufactured 
in various sizes to meet 
your exacting require- 


ments. 





EDERER, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA 24, 


H. S. Clark & Son F. J. Fawcett Inc. 


Chicago 6 Boston 11 


Hayne-Surridge Co. 


St. Louis 3 


| we Y + 
H. H. Kemper Co. 


Cincinnati 2 





St. John Hall, district supervisor of the 
Canadian Legion War Services, and 
was completed and placed in service 
through the cooperation of the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada, the T. Eaton Co. 
and the Northern Electric Co. 

Members of the Women’s Voluntary 
Telephone Service, the St. Lambert 
Girls and 200 Bell company operators, 
who volunteered their services, are on 
duty for the arrival of troop trains no 
matter what time of day or night. 

Vv 
Service Improvement for 
Oregon Exchanges 

According to announcement by Gail 
Wells, manager of the Northwest Tele- 
phone Co., Redwood, Ore., automatic 
service will soon be installed at Sheri- 
dan and Willamina. The automatic 
installation will be accompanied by 
rate increases. 

The Northwest company has also 
purchased the territorial rights of 
farmer owners in the Culver, Ore., 
area and plans to install a new switch- 
board at Culver. 

VV 
“Voice With Smile" Helps 
Sell Dental Supplies 

The tremendous power of the tele- 
phone as a business promoter is real- 
ized in every phase of industry, even 
to that which supplies the gleaming 
bridgework behind many a voice with 
a smile. 

In a series of bulletins issued by the 
Ranson & Randolph Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
manufacturers and dealers in dental 
merchandise, salespersons are given 
tips on clear enunciation, proper use 
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of the telephone and the art of using 
the soft answer to turn a raging lion 
into a placid kitten. 

Aware that a cheerful voice and 
correct enunciation will delight the 
hearts of dentists, whose days are sad- 
dened by the lisps and moans issuing 


from faulty molars and cavities, the | 


manufacturers have adopted many 
telephone tips stressed by telephone 
company directories and literature. 


Vv 


$602,000 Expansion Program 
Scheduled in California 

California Water & Telephone Co., 
Monrovia, Calif., has completed plans 
for service improvements which will 
cost approximately $602,000, it was an- 
nounced April 18 by District Manager 
A. D. Scripture. 

The principal feature of the plan, 
which will more than double the com- 
pany’s investment, includes a new dial 
central office for San Fernando, addi- 
tions and extensions to outside wire 
plant and new central office facilities 
for the Granada and Sepulveda ex- 
changes. 


vv 


Radar Equipment Installed 
On Great Lakes Ship 

Savings of millions of dollars an- 
nually in lost time and accidents is in 
prospect for Great Lakes’ ship owners 
and shippers with the recent announce- 
ment by the Western Electric Co. that 
it has completed installation of the first 
experimental commercial radar equip- 
ment, as designed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Inc., aboard the new car- 
rier, S.S. John T. Hutchinson, in the 
radar program sponsored by the Lakes 
Carriers Association. 


Radar, in its peacetime role on the 
lakes, will give ship pilots a unique pair 
of eyes which will pierce through fog, 
smoke and night in all directions up to 
some 40 miles from the ship and will 
detect objects such as channel buoys, 
ships, shore lines, beacons, and even 
icebergs. To accomplish this the radar 
sends out pulses of radio energy in the 
neighborhood of 9,000,000,000 cycles for 
one-half of a millionth of a second 
duration which travel at the speed of 
light or 186,000 miles per second until 
they strike a distant object and are 
reflected back to the ship’s radar an- 
tenna. 

The reflected energy or electrical 
echo returns to the radar receiver, ad- 
jacent to the transmitter, and thence 
to an oscilloscope or indicator in the 
pilot house of the ship. The electrical 
echo appears on the indicator in the 
form of a bright spot and by special 
control devices the exact position of 
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KEARNEY 
Solderless 


CON-NEC-TITES 


Kearney Con-nec-tites provide a positive, permanent, 
solderless, high pressure contact. They give you econom- 
ical and dependable connections. They are quickly and 
easily installed. Use them for connecting bridle to arm 
of open wire, for test points, dead ends, buck arm cor- 
ners or in test pole connections. Available for 
all combinations of metallic conductors. Stand- 
ardize on Kearney Con-nec-tites. For complete 
information and prices see your jobber — or write 








JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION “yes 2y 


4236 CLAYTON AVE ST. LOUIS 10, MO U ty Equipment 














FULL LENGTH TREATED 
NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR 


The full length 
treatment protects Penta poles 
from top to butt. 
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COFFING HOISTS are built 
in a wide range of capacities. 
The SAFETY-PULL Ratchet 
Lever Hoists come in capaci- 
ties from % to 15 tons. The 
QUIK-LIFT Electric Hoist is 
built in 28 different models 
with capacities ranging from 
250 to 4000 pounds and the 
MODEL Y-C Spur Geared 
Hoist is built in seven capaci- 
ties from % to 5 tons. As 
more materials become availa- 
ble more COFFING HOISTS 
will be built to meet your re- 
quirements. Contact your sup- 
plier for detailed information. 







COFFING 
HOIST 
CO. 


DANVILLE, 
ILLINOIS 


JOOC LBS 
2000 LBS, 
3000 LBS 


6000 LB 


Write for 
Bulletin 

Form 
T 4 


| ~ g000 LBS 

12,000 LBS. 
18,000 LBS. 

22,000 LBS. |f 


26,000 LBS. 


30.000 LBS. 
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the object with respect to the ship can 
be readily determined. Pulses are 
transmitted and received at the rate of 
1,000 times per second. The antenna 
of the Western Electric radar will 
throw an electrical beam two degrees 
wide in the horizontal plane by 15 
degrees high in the vertical plane. 
This particularly wide vertical beam 
takes care of the roll of the ship while 
the narrowness of the beam in the hori- 
zontal plane assures better definition of 
the objects. The beam revolves through 
a complete circle or 360 degrees 14 
times every minute. 

This initial Great Lakes radar in- 
stallation marks another step forward 
in safety and speeding up commercial 
shipping on the Great Lakes. It is ex- 
pected by the Lake Carriers Associa- 
tion that following this test all of the 
340 large ships presently plying the 
lakes will eventually be equipped with 
suitable radar equipment. Because of 
fogs and storms the carriers may be 
held up on one trip for as long as 60 
hours at a time and may cost as much 
as $150 for each hour the ship is de- 
layed. Radar should prove to be the 
answer to this problem. 


Vv 


Alaska Telephones Use 
14,307 Miles Wire 

Operation and ownership of the 
Canadian section of the Alaska high- 
way telephone system, first overland 
telephone line connecting the United 
States and Alaska, will be transferred 
to Canada on June 1, it has been stated. 
It will be operated by Royal Canadian 
Air Force personnel, who gradually 


























*“f haven’t a phone, but you 
can reach me by Atlantic 


°° 


cable 


are taking the place of U. S. Signal 
Corps men in charge during and since 
the war. 

The pole line to Alaska is the longest 
open wire carrier circuit in the world. 
The system is made up of 14,307 miles 
of wire carried over 2,704 miles be- 
tween Edmonton and Fairbanks on 
95,000 poles. Leaping rivers and lakes 
and cutting through the heaviest tim- 
berland on the continent and over 
mighty rocky ranges, it is so efficient 
that civilians who have used the line 
are amazed at the excellence of recep- 
tion which often excels even the local 
calls of the largest cities. The system 
has 1,600 telephones and 300 teletype- 
writers. 

Rushed, yet carefully 
the wartime telephone system has a 
cut-off at Whitehorse through White 
Pass 102 miles to Skagway on the 
Pacific. 


constructed, 


Twelve major air bases and 
13 immediate landing fields on the air 
route to Russia are on this 830-mile 
line. The line was built by U. S. civil- 
ians and Signal Corps men, who bat- 
tled against terrific odds in the Arctic 
weather. 


Vv 


>> No nation can be destroyed while 
it possesses a good home life.—J. 4%. 


Holland. 





AIMING For 
Increased Rural 
Telephone Sales? 


@ Advertising helps keep farmers sold 
on their telephones and creates more 
demand for service. Rural telephone 
advertising is a regular part of the 
Telephone Advertising Institute’s 
low-cost advertising and public rela- 
tions program. Write for complete 
information. 


TELEPHONE 
ADVERTISING INSTITUTE 


326 W. MADISON ST. « CHICAGO, Ill 
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A. W. Peterson to Montevideo 
For Automatic Electric 

With a background of 25 years of 
broad practical experience in various 
commercial, engineering, and adminis- 
trative positions in the telephone field, 
Alfred W. Peterson, a member of the 
staff of Associated Telephone Services, 
Ltd., technical consultant and adminis- 
trative service organization for the 
Theodore Gary & Co. Group, will leave 
shortly for Montevideo, Uruguay, 


where he will represent International 
Automatic Electric Corp. as resident 
engineer. 





A. W. PETERSON 


In this new capacity, Mr. Peterson 
will assume charge of the extensive 
changes in central office equipment 
which will be involved in the rehabili- 
tation and expansion program now be- 
ing undertaken in Montevideo by the 
Administracion General de las Usinas 
Electricas y los Telefonos del Estado, 
the autonomous Uruguayan govern- 
ment administration in charge of tele- 
phone, electric light and power service. 

With a B.A. degree from Williams 
College and a B.S. degree from Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Mr. 
Peterson began his career in the tele- 
phone business in 1921 as assistant 
engineer in the General Commercial 
Engineering Department of the New 
York Telephone Co. of the Bell System. 
Three years later he joined the Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
being assigned to the Porto Rico Tele- 
phone Co. as one of several engineers 
charged with the rehabilitation and 
modernization of the company’s plant 
and equipment. For the following eight 
years he remained in Puerto Rico, be- 
coming successively plant engineer, 
traffic superintendent, chief engineer, 
and finally, in December, 1930, vice 
president and general manager. 

In March, 1932, with the Porto Rico 
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FULL SOLDERING HEAT 












SPEED IRON «: 
TIME SAVERS 


STAYS TINNED— 
NO TIP BURNING FAST heating speeds your work. A new trans- 
former principle is applied to soldering for pro- 
ducing high current at low voltage, generating 
heat in tip almost instantly. SPEED IRON is 
always ready for use. 


SEE WHAT 
YOU SOLDER 


100 WATTS—115 VOLTS—60 CYCLES 


INTERMITTENT OPERATION THROUGH TRIGGER 
SWITCH 


NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ADJUSTMENT 
TIP COOLS AS FAST AS IT HEATS 
HANDLE STAYS COOL 

CAN'T OVERHEAT OR BURN OUT 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


519 NORTHAMPTON ST. ¢ EASTON, PA. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U, S, PAT. OFF. 





SOLDER AROUND 
CORNERS 


Ask for SPEED IRON af 
your RADIO PARTS DISTRIBUTOR 











Speed Up Drop Wire Installations 
with Kearney Drop Wire Clips 


Installation is simple and fast — using only a 
pair of ordinary pliers. 


| 


Maa, Wh@e. 
3. Job is completed 





When installed, the Kearney Drop Wire Clip will stay in place. 
The wire is completely enclosed so that it cannot fall from the 
clip. It avoids spot loading, too, because 
it grips the wire over the entire length of 


the clip. 
We. complete information and 


prices see your jobber or write 


JAMES R. KEARNEY CORPORATION 


4236 CLAYTON AVE. ST. LOUIS 10, MO 






Overhead and 


Underground 


Utility Equipment 
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Telephone Co.’s program of reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization approaching 
completion, Mr. Peterson took a leave 
of absence, and in the fall of 1933 en- 
tered the Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. He special- 
ized in accounting and public utility 
management, and graduated with an 
M.B.A. degree in 1935. 


This specialized schooling marked a 
milestone in Mr. Peterson’s career, and 
for several years he engaged in public 
and federal work in various phases of 
communications and public utility op- 
erations. Beginning in June 1935, he 
became successively senior accountant 
for the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, auditor for Price Waterhouse 
& Co., and inventory engineer for the 
Staten Island Edison Co.; and from 
May, 1938 to June, 1942, he served as 
telephone valuation engineer in the 
Tax Department of New York City. In 
the early stages of the war, as a result 
of his long experience in communica- 
tions matters, Mr. Peterson was called 
to Washington as chief of the Toll 
Unit, Communications Division, War 
Production Board, acting in that ca- 
pacity until January 1, 1945, when he 
joined Associated Telephone Engineers, 
Inc., as staff engineer. 





dependable 


Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE Co. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidg., Milwaukee 2, 
* . 
Northern White and Western Red 


Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 


Wis. 








POLES 
B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
eeeeneagete, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles entrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Phelps, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White—Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 














WILLIAM J. HALLIGAN, president of the Halli- 


crafters Co., Chicago, producers of high fre- 
quency radio equipment, demonstrates the 
mobile communications unit used by the Signal 
Corps in many major invasions. The unit, pro- 
duced by #allicrafters, is known as the SCR-299. 


OBITUARY 
WESLEY BRADFORD BROWDER, owner 
of the Greelyville (S. C.) Telephone 


Co. and ex-mayor of Greelyville, died 
April 23. He would have been 75 years 
old May 7. 

Mr. Browder owned and operated the 
Greelyville company for over 33 years, 
selling out in 1944. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Gertrude Bradshaw; three 
daughters, two sons, four brothers, 11 
grandchildren and three great-grand- 
children. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY: Telephone Ex- 
change, moderate size, 1,000 stations or 
more, on Pacific Coast—preferably Ore- 
gon or California. Write J. Bloxsom, 
432 Arden Ave., Glendale, Calif. 





WANTED TO Buy: Telephone exchange 
of from 100 to 300 lines. Prefer Wis- 
consin or Michigan territory. Please 
describe type of exchange, locality and 
town industry. Write R. H. Keating, 
59 Osceola Drive, Pontiac, Mich. 








ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., Inc., 17 Battery PI., N.Y.C. 
Creosoted Pine Poles 


Crossarms. . Conduit 
PLANTS AND OFFICES 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. Boston, Mass 
Winnfield, La. Louisville, Miss. New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. Savannah, Ga. ——, Pa, 
Annapolis, Md. Chicago, tl. 








UNDERGROUND 7 
CONTRACTOR 


TILE CONDUIT WORK—MANHOLES 
BURIED CABLE TRENCH 


SEYMOUR CORLEY 
220 N. FRINK PEORIA 5, ILL. 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 


803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 














FI LMGRAPR PAT'D 
Conference 


e Recor rders 


ECONOMICAL 
PERMANENT 
INSTANTANEOUS 
PLAY-BACK 


UNINTERRUPTED 
Longtime (up to!2 hours) Conference 
& Telephone Recordings onSefety Film 
Models for Dictation “TALKIES” 


MILES REPRODUCER CO.mc. 812 BROADWAY,N.Y.3 Dept. JT 





SLOAN, COOK & LOWE 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 








MANFRED K. TOEPPEN 
Engineer 
Consultation © Investigation 
Reports 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 








INSPECTION SERVICE 


For poles, crossarms, and other timber prod- 
ucts. Preservative treatments of timber 
products. Analyses of wood preservatives. 


A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION COMPANY 


Main office and laboratories: Mobile, Ala 
Branch offices: 


New York, N. Y., St. Louis, Mo., and Eugene Ore. 








FAST—EFFICIENT—UNIQUE 
POWER DRIVEN 
PRECISION POLISHER 
FOR 
TELEPHONE—TELEGRAPH—RADIO 
SWITCHBOARD PLUGS 


The present expansion of carrier facilities 
makes this device most timely and essen- 


tial in providing clean patching cords for 
these all important circuits. 


Write for prices and complete data. 
Also hand polishers for small exchanges. 


GUARANTEED (Patent Pending) 


W. C. DELZELL 


P. ©. Box 950 Yuma, Arizona 








J. G. WRAY & CO. 


Consultants 


Plant—Engineering—Traffic 
Fundamental Plans 
Equipment Type Studies 
Valuations and Analyses 
for Rate Adjustments 
Original Cost 
Continuing Property Records 


231 S. La Salle St., Chicago 
Tel. State 9556 
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